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THE MORAL AND PHYSICAL NATURE OF MAN. 


Or the real power of the bodily ap- 
petites for food, and the sway they 
may attain over the moral nature of 
the mind, we, who are protected by 
our place among the arrangements of 
civil society from greatly suffering 
under it, can, indeed, form no ade- 
quate conception. Let us not now 
speak of those dreadful enormities 
which, in the midst of dismal famine, 
are recorded to have been perpetrated 
by civilized men, when the whole 
moral soul, with all its strongest af- 
fections and instinctive abhorrences, 
has sunk prostrate under the force of 
that animal suffering. But the power 
of which we speak, as attained by this 
animal feeling, subsists habitually 
among whole tribes and nations. It 
is thai power which it acquires over 
the mind of the savage, who is fre- 
quently exposed to suffer its severity, 
and who hunts for himself the food 
with which he is to appease it. Com- 
pare the mind of the human being as 
you are accustomed to behold him, 
knowing the return of this sensation 
only as a grateful incitement to take 
the ready nourishment which is 
spread for his repast, with that of 
his fellow-man, bearing through the 
lonely woods the gnawing pang that 
goads him to his prey. Hunger is 
in his heart; hunger bears along his 
unfatiguing feet; hunger lies in the 
strength of his arm; hunger watches 
in his eye; hunger listens in his ear ; 
as he couches down in his covert, 
silently waiting the approach of his 
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expected spoil, this is the sole 
thought that fills his aching mind— 
‘« T shall satisfy my hunger!”? When 
his deadly aim has brought his victim 
to the ground, this is the thought 
that springs up as he rushes to seize 
it, “I have got food for my hungry 
soul!’? What must be the usurpation 
of animal nature here over the whole 
man! It is not merely the simple 
pain, as if it were the forlornness of 
a human creature bearing about his 
famishing existence in helplessness 
and despair—though that, too, is in- 
deed a true picture of some states of 
our race ;—but here he is not a suf- 
fering and sinking wretch—he is a 
strong hunter, and puts forth his 
strength fiercely under the urgency 
of this pain, All his might in the 
chase—all pride of speed, and strength, 
and skill—all thoughts of long and 
hard endurance—all images of perils 
past—all remembrances and all fore- 
sight—are gathered on that one strong 
and keen desire—are bound down to 
the sense of that one bitter animal 
want. These feelings recurring day 
by day in the sole toil of his life, 
bring upon his soul a vehemence 
and power of desire in this object, 
of which we can have no conception, 
till he becomes subjected to hunger 
as a mighty animal passion—a passion 
such as it rages in those fierce animal 
kinds which it drives with such fero- 
city on their prey. He knows hunger 
as the wolf knows it—he goes forth 
with his burning heart, like the tiger 
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to lap blood. But turn to man in 
another condition to which he has 
been brought by the very agency of 
his physical on his intellectual and 
moral being! How far removed is 
he now from that daily contention 
with such evilsas these! How much 
does he feel himself assured against 
them by belonging to the great con- 
federacy of social life! How much 
is it veiled from his eyes by the many 
artificial circumstances in which the 
satisfaction of the want is involved. 
The work in which he labors the 
whole day—on which his eyes are 
fixed and his hands toil—is something 
altogether unconnected with his own 
wants—connected with distant wants 
and purposes of a thousand other men 
in which he has no participation. 
And as far as it is a work of skill, he 
has to fix his mind on objects and 
purposes so totally removed from 
himself, that they all tend still more 
to sever his thoughts from his own 
necessities ; and thus it is that civili- 
zation raises his moral character, 
when it protects almost every human 
being in a country from that subjec- 
tion to this passion, to which even 
noble tribes are bound down in the 
wildernesses of nature. 

Yet it is the most melancholy part 
of all the speculation that is suggest- 
ed by the condition of men, to ob- 
serve what a wide gloom is cast over 
their souls by this severe necessity, 
which is nevertheless the great and 
constant cause of the improvement 
of their condition. It is not suffering 
alone—for that they may be inured to 
bear,—but the darkness of the under- 
standing, and the darkness of the 
heart, which comes on under the op- 
pression of toil, that is miserable to 
see. Our fellow-men, born with the 
same spirits as ourselves, seem yet 
denied the common privileges of that 
spirit. They seem to bring faculties 


into the world that cannot be unfold- 
ed, and powers of affection and desire, 
which, not their fault, but the lot of 
their birth, will pervert and degrade. 
There is an humiliation laid upon our 
nature in the doom which seems thus 
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to rest upon a great portion of our 
species, which, while it requires our 
most considerate compassion for those 
who are thus depressed, compels us 
to humble ourselves under the sense 
of our own participation in the nature 
from which it flows. Therefore, in 
estimating the worth, the virtue of 
our fellow-men, whom Providence has 
placed in a lot that yields to them the 
means, and little more than the means, 
of supporting life in themselves and 
those born of them, let us never forget 
how intimate is the necessary union 
between the wants of the body and 
the thoughts of the soul. Let us re- 
member, that over a great proportion 
of all humanity, the soul is in a strug- 
gle for its independence and power 
with the necessities of that nature in 
which it is enveloped. It has to sup- 
port itself against sickening, or irri- 
tating, or maddening thoughts, inspired 
by weariness, lassitude, want, or the 
fear of want. It is chained down to 
the earth by the influence of one great 
and constant occupation—that of pro- 
viding the means of its mortal exist- 
ence. When it itself shook 
and agitated, or overcome in the 
struggle, what ought to be the thoughts 
and feelings in the considerate soul of 
wisdom for poor humanity? When, 
on the other hand, we see nature pre- 
serving itself pure, bold, and happy, 
amidst the perpetual threatenings or 
assaults of those evils from which it 
cannot fly, and, though oppressed by 
its own weary wants, forgetting them 


shows 


all in that love which ministers to the 
the 
brow wrinkled and drenched by inces- 
sant toil, the body, in the power of 
its prime, bowed down to the dust, 
and the whole frame in which the 
immortal spirit abides marked, but 
not dishonored, by its slavery to fate ; 
—and when, in the midst of all this 
ceaseless depression and oppression, 
from which man must never hope to 
escape on earth, we see him still 
seeking and still finding joy, delight 
and happiness in the finer affections 
and loves and desires of his spiritual 
being—giving to the lips of those he 


wants of others—when we see 
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loves the scanty morsel earned by his 
own hungry and thirsty toil—purchas- 
ing by sweat, sickness, and fever, 
Education and Instruction and Reli- 
gion to the young creatures who de- 
light the soul of him who is starving 
for their sakes—resting with gratitude 
on that day, whose return is ever like 
a fresh fountain to his exhausted and 
weary heart, and preserving a profound 
and high sense of his own immortality 
among all the earth-born toils and 
troubles that would in vain chain him 
down to the dust,—when we see all 
this, and think of all this, we feel in- 
deed how rich may be the poorest of 
the poor, and learn to respect the 
moral being of man in its triumphs 
over the power of his physical nature. 


But we do not learn to doubt or deny 
the wisdom of the Creator. We do 
not learn from all these struggles, and 
all these defeats, and all these victo- 
ries, and all these triumphs, that God 
sent us his creatures into this life to 
starve, for that the air, the earth and 
the waters have not wherewith to feed 
the mouths that gape for food through 
all the elements! Nor do we learn 
that want is a crime, and poverty a 
sin—and that they who would toil, 
but cannot, and they who can toil, 
but have no work set before them, 
are intruders at Nature’s table, and 
must be driven by those who are 
able to pay for their seats to famine, 
starvation, and death—almost denied 
a burial ! 





THE YOUNGEST. 


E. L. 


Tne voice of the mourner is heard on the air, 

And the old hall is darken’d as midnight were there, 
And the foot-falls are soft, as they fear'd to awake 

The sleep they would yet give the wide world to break 


Their voungest, their dearest, is gone to his rest, 
With health on his brow, and with joy in his breast ; 
The morning he bounded all life o’er the hill, 

At night the light step and the glad pulse were still 


His mother put back the bright curls from his brow, 
And kiss'd in her pride the white forehead below 

But the damps on that forehead were gathering fast— 
She kiss’d them away, but that kiss was her last 


There are others, his elders, the bold and the fair, 
But they wear not the likeness that he wont to wear, 
With his hair of light gold, his eyes of deep blue ; 
They bring not the father, who perish’d, to view 


With his hawk on his hand, his hound at his feet, 
With flowers strew'd o’er him the wild and the sweet, 
He lies that short space before beauty is gone, 

When life and when death are commingled in one 


By turns his bold brothers have over him hung, 

And wept as they gazed on their favorite, their young ; 
But his mother sat by like a statue, no tears 

Relieving the grief that with them disappears 


Again that dark hall will be o 


ven'd to day, 


And the hymn, and the pall, and the flowers put away 
And, alone in their chapel, the boy will be laid, 
And left, as the dead are, to silence and shade 


But long will he be to their memory dear— 

Long his glad voice will sound like a dream in their ear 
They will miss their boy-hunter from banquet and chase, 
And his place, though fill’d up, be a still vacant place. 
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A STORY OF THE VALLEY OF GLEN CRUAGH. 


AttuHovucH there is no part of Ire- 
land better known to the world in 
general, than the county of Wicklow, 
and none so celebrated for the scenes 
of exquisite beauty which its moun- 
tains, lakes, and sea-views, present to 
the eye, yet there are many quiet, 
delicious spots, far away among the 
hills, at a great distance from any 
public road, which escape the obser- 
vation of the ordinary traveller; but 
which, when they are discovered, ap- 
pear the lovelier from their seclusion, 
like some virtue suddenly found out, 
where modesty has long concealed it. 

Amongst all of those with which 
I was acquainted, the little glen, 
which I shall call Glen Cruagh, ap- 
peared to me to be the most beauti- 
ful. At this point, several ranges of 
lofty hills have taken their com- 
mencement, or fixed their termina- 
tion, and the openings afford long 
views of the sides of the mountains, 
as they are called, in some places 
covered with thick wood almost to 
the summit, and in others affording 
nothing but the stern and bare mag- 
nificence of stone and stunted heath. 
The effect which these different 
openings have upon the light, as the 
sun proceeds in its course, gives a 
continual variety to the appearance 
of this glen; yet the hills are so hap- 
pily situated for its comfort, that they 
shield it from the most violent effects 
of the winter storms ; and in no place 
do the flowers bloom earlier, or long- 
er cover the earth with their simple 
and unspeakable beauty. There are 
not many inhabitants in this delight- 
ful place. About twelve years ago, 
there were not more than ten or a 
dozen cottages, belonging to poor 
people, built near the edge of a rapid, 
noisy stream, which dashed along 
through huge lumps of water-worn 
granite, overhung at the edges by 
bramble bushes, which marked its 
course till it disappeared in one of 
the mountain gorges, similar to that 
from which it emerged on the other 


side ofthe glen. These cottages were 
occupied by peasants who had small 
patches of land at the foot of the hills, 
with the liberty of pasture up to the 
summit; a liberty from which their 
luckless cattle derived little more 
than the exercise of free will in the 
matter of locomotion, and that de- 
gree of health which arises from ex- 
ceedingly spare diet. At the other 
end of the glen were two houses of 
a different description. One was a 
large, substantial, well-built mansion, 
the residence of Colonel B , the 
great man of the district; it was sur- 
rounded by a small, but well-kept 
demesne; it had gardens and pleasure 
grounds also, which were kept in 
good order; and the mountain, which 
rose high and abruptly at the back of 
the house, was clothed with young 
thick wood to a very considerable 
distance. The luxuriance of the 
young trees in such a lofty situation, 
and with so little soil, was surprising ; 
at an altitude where the climber 
would scarcely find a particle of clay, 
such as would seem to be necessary 
to nourish a tree, were masses of 





branches and green foliage, out of 
which grey stony pinnacles shot up, 
as if determined to show their rug- 
ged supremacy over the cultivation 
which the hand of man had carried 
into their lofty neighborhood. Co- 
lonel B——, the owner of this place, 
and of many hundred adjoining acres, 
was a powerful and wicked man, 
feared for his power, and hated for 
his wickedness, by all the neighbor- 
hood, over which he had it in his 
power to exercise an authority, which 
none but those who know what the 
squire of a country district in Ire- 
land, who was a county magistrate 
besides, might venture to do with 
impunity, can well imagine. He was 


esteemed very rich, and he was of 


the middle age, and a bachelor, but 
enjoyed the imputed paternity of a 
family which grew up without osten- 
sibly lawful reason, in the lodge at his 
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gate. Though ostentatiously disso- 
lute in his morals, and, for the most 
part, coarsely tyrannical in his man- 
ners, yet there was a carefulness 
about him in many respects, and an 
energy in pushing anything which he 
took in hand to its final accomplish- 
ment, that gained him considerable 
respect, mingled with the fear which 
the common people felt for him; while 
the ability which he possessed to as- 
sume polite, and even very agreeable 
manners, when it suited his purpose 
to do so, caused him to be well re- 
ceived amongst such of the gentry of 
the county as he had occasion to 
meet. In the glen, his power was 
absolute, his word was law, except 
over one man, who occupied a small, 
but beautifully neat dwelling, not 
more than a hundred yards from his 
gate. J have seen prettier things of 
the kind in England, but in Ireland I 
have never seen anything to compare, 
for neat and comfortable beauty, with 
the cottage of Captain M for 
that title was still given him by ali 
the neighborhood, though he had no 
right to it, as he used to assure the 
poor people, who loved to do him 
honor by frequently repeating the 
military title which once belonged to 
him. 

Mr. M 
in the regiment of militia which Co- 
lonel B 
had, but a few generations previous- 
ly, been more respectable than the 
Colonel’s, but had fallen away in 
worldly wealth and importance, as 
that of his superior officer advanced ; 
and as misfortune seems ever to travel 
swifter than its opposite, Mr. M 
found himself, on coming of age, with 








had once been a captain 





commanded ; his family 





very slender means indeed, and with 
scarcely a relative left in the country 
to whose assistance he could put for- 
ward the claim of family kindred. 
His guardian had, however, taken 
care—if that be indeed judicious care, 
which bestows learning and accom- 
plishments on poverty—to give him 
an excellent education; and, as in 
common with most men of an elevated 
and imaginative turn of mind, the 


young gentleman delighted in the 
country, and was unwilling to leave 
the land of the “lake and mountain,” 
for city occupations which would have 
been more hopeful of gain, he engaged 
in agricultural pursuits on a_ small 
scale, by which, for a few years, he 
provided himself with an occupation, 
and a sufficient addition to his income, 
to satisfy one whose worldly ambition 
was by no means inordinate. The 
beginning of the Irish rebellion broke 
up his peaceful life—the emissaries 
of sedition found their way over 
among the peaceful hills—the pea- 
santry grew intractable and insolent, 
and refused to perform their ordinary 
works, and, ere long, abandoned eve- 
rything for murder and spoliation, in 
the wild pursuit of they knew not 
what. A commission in the militia 
was offered to Mr. M , which he 
accepted, partly from a sense of duty, 
and partly, that as he found it impos- 





sible to continue his farming to any 
advantage, he might take up another 
occupation, which, however different 
in its nature, was, at the time, honor- 
able and useful, and was remunerated 
with certain monies, the receipt of 
which was not disagreeable. An an- 
tipathy between Mr. M—— and his 
Colonel arose from the first day they 
met at the regimental mess. Their 
opposing natures clashed on the very 
first encounter. Colonel B was 
a man capable of that bitter and un- 
dying hatred, which, springing up 
from no other cause than an instine- 





tive devilishness, never sleeps from 
the moment of its birth, nor dreams 
of forgiveness in prosperity, nor pity 
in adversity. He took no pains to 
conceal it, nor did he, on the other 
hand, take such imprudent means for 
its display as might have had the ef- 
fect of thwarting his object; his was 
a cool, business-like hatred, that wait- 
ed its time, saw its time with ex- 
ceeding acuteness, and then sprung to 
the accomplishment of its purpose 
with certain and deadly energy. He 
knew that an immediate display of his 
enmity towards Mr. M would not 
effect that, which, after the first three 
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days of their association as brother 
officers, he resolved to effect if he 
could. Suppose he had been able to 
drive him from the regiment at once, 
he would then at once lose his power 
over him; and, besides, Mr. M 
might then return to his former pur- 
suits, from which he was hardly as 
yet wholiy disunited, and might in 
time become a _ prosperous’ man. 
‘© That is not the way,” said Colonel 
B— to himself, ‘to torment and 
ruin him ; and I may do both, if I pro- 
ceed more cautiously.”’? And he did 
so proceed: There was no point in 
which the commanding officer of a 
regiment on active duty could annoy 
his inferior officer, that was not deli- 
berately and calmly made use of by 
Colonel B Captain M saw 
all this, and felt it—felt it with all the 
bitterness which comes upon us when 
that which we scorn, we must obey ; 
—he was too proud to complain, and 
to resent his treatment was impossible ; 
for the Colonel took care not to pro- 
ceed beyond the utmost stretch of his 
actual authority, and in no jot or tit- 
tle to violate the articles of war. 
Captain M at last took the only 
means left to him of escaping from the 
tyranny under which he suffered ; he 
resigned his commission after two 
years’ service, and after his farming 
establishment had been completely 
broken up. And the Colonel had the 
fiendish satisfaction of believing that 
he had effectually tormented him for 
two years, and at the end had cast 
him upon the world—a ruined man. 
Whatever was the fate, however, of 
Mr. M for the next five years, no 
one knew ; he went away, some said 
to England, others to America, but 
for that time he was not heard of. 
It was in the close of the sixth sum- 
mer after his departure, that a me- 
lancholy-looking stranger, who seem- 
ed of the middle age, made his ap- 
pearance among the little cottages on 
the river’s side; but it was not until 
he had gone into one of them, and 
spoken for sometime with the inmates, 
that he was recognised as their old 
friend Mr. M The change that 




















a few years had wrought in him was 
wonderful and mournful. When he 
left the glen, he seemed to be about 
five-and-twenty, and he now looked 
forty at the least. His voice was 
become deeper, and more subdued— 
his speech slower—his look more pen- 
sive and downcast, and his smile, if 
it were a smile at all, was one of ac- 
quiescence, and not of pleasurable 
emotion. He came, he said, to look 
for a dwelling once more amongst 
them, and then with languid hope- 
lessness added, ‘* But I fear I did not 
think enough about it before I came, 
and I do not see how I am to settle 
here now, much as I should wish 
to do it, for my old farm-house was 
pulled down even before I went 
away.” 

*¢O thin, Captain, jewel,” said Ned 
Rooney and Ned Rooney’s wife at 
the same time, ‘‘ sure it’s ourselves 
that’s glad this minute, to see that 
your honor’s to the fore still, an’ not 
kilt in England, nor married in ’Me- 
rica, as we heerd. Och, an’ a power 
o’ hardship yourself must have gone 
through sence; anyhow—an’ mighty 
sedate lookin’ you’re come back to 
us. An’ sure if it’s only a place to 
live in you want, it’s just in the nick 
o’ time you come, good luck to you, 
an’ a good gintleman to the poor you 
always wor. Sure there’s the stew- 
ard’s house, the new, purty, beauti- 
ful English cottage—the Curnel’s 
steward, your honor, that lived here 
three years, an ould Scotchman, an’ 
a hard man to be sure he was, but 
mighty nate and clenc—an’ he’s dead, 
devil’s cure to himn—God pardon my 
sowl for sayin’ so—and the place is to 
be sowld, in spite of the masther 
they say, bekase he was cute enough, 
that’s the Scotchman was, to get a 
proper lase, and now the masther 
won’t give the proper valy of it to the 
people that’s come to look afther 
what he left—an’ sure you could get 
it, that’s if the little bit of ready mo- 
ney made no difference—not that we 
mane to even the likes o’ your honor 
to livin’ where a steward lived—bad 
luck to his stingy sowl—God pardon 
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me—but only the place wasn’t like 
a sarvant’s place at all, but fit for 
any gintleman—for to be sure he kep 
it so nate, an’ all at hardly any cost 
at all at all.” 

This long speech was suffered to 
go on without any interruption from 
Mr. M , who listened to it with 
some interest and attention. 

He found, upon inquiry, that his 
informants had told him no more than 
the truth, and he had luckily arrived 
at the very moment when it was in 
his power to possess himself of just 
such a dwelling as he wished. <A 
very neat cottage had been erected 
by Colonel B——’s steward on a spot 
of ground, which, with the adjoining 
garden, the Colonel thought he had 
leased for thirty-one years, ‘* provided 
the said Andrew Campbell should so 
long live ;”’ but by some accident, of 
which ‘the said Andrew ” was not 
perhaps wholly unconscious, this little 
clause had been omitted, and the 
heirs of the man, who came from 
Scotland to look after his effects, in- 
sisted on the value of the lease. This 
Colonel B refused to give, believ- 
ing that it was very unlikely they 
would easily find a purchaser in such 
a place, and hoping to get it at length 
upon his own terms. In his absence, 
however, Mr. M stepped in, and 
paying down the sum demanded, 
which was but small, he took posses- 
sion of the cottage. 

He left it the next morning, and in 
a day or two returned, but not alone, 
as before; he brought with him a 
little female child, between two and 
three years old, and an elderly ser- 
vant, a Swiss woman, who attended 
upon the child with all the affection 
of a mother, and all the respectful 
solicitude of a servant. At first there 
was, as there is always in such cases, 
much wonderment and mystery con- 
cerning this new family, but by de- 
grees the story ran, though no one 
could tell exactly how the informa- 
tion was obtained, that Mr. M 
had gone to England, and fallen in 
love with a young lady of foreign ex- 
traction, whom he eventually mar- 














ried, and with whom he had lived 
one brief year of happiness as great 
as can be enjoyed without luxuries 
or riches to procure them. At the 
end of a year, in giving birth toa 
daughter, she died, and the joy of 
his heart was gone forever. For se- 
veral months his tearless stony grief 
bordered upon gloomy insanity, un- 
til one day as he stood with folded 
arms over the cradle of his child, and 
watched the calm awaking of her 
deep blue eyes, and saw her look 
upon him, and hold up her arms in 


joyful recognition, the rock of his 


heart was smote, and he wept for 
hours. From this time his grief was 
calm, tender, affectionate to those 
who approached him, but the bitter- 
ness of the preceding months had left 
him like a tree scathed by the storm. 
His hair had turned grey, his flesh 
had shrunk, and premature age had 
set its stamp upon him. It appeared 
that after long indulgence of his sor- 
rowful thoughts, and finding himself 
incapable of the exertion which was 
necessary to his support, if he re- 
mained in England, he resolved upon 
selling his little establishment, and 
settling for the remainder of the life, 
which he had devoted to retirement, 
in the land of his fathers, and amid 
the scenes with which his earliest 
days had been familiar. 

It is singular how beautifully the 
state and capabilities of inanimate 
nature, and the nature of man, are 
adapted to each other. How the de- 
vices and desires of our hearts are 
provided with a something where- 
upon to fix—how much is given that 
we could not create, but that we can 
assist, and mould, and form, and fa- 
shion, after our will, into those useful 
or exquisite shapes which our neces- 
sities demand, or our cultivated tastes 
teach us to consider beautiful. Enough 
is done for us to give us power, 
enouch is left undone to give us em- 
ployment ; nor is it possible almost to 
arrive at that degree of improvement 
that will forbid further hope—nature 
herself crowns our best efforts with 
new and unlooked-for beauty, and 
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we still trust, and justly so, that if 
our industry fail not, neither will her 
reward. 

Mr. M *s cottage was pretty 
when he got it; but, weaned away 
from all more important pursuits, 
and possessed with a longing desire, 
which seemed to gratify his dejected 
heart, of making it all that his Emily 
would have loved, and would have as- 
sisted in making it, were she not with 
the spirits of the just, it soon appear- 
ed, under his tasteful and quiet, but 
unceasing cultivation, a very nest of 
beauty. His neighbor, the Colonel, 
saw it, and evenin the midst of all 
his rich possessions, envied the poor 
man his little dwelling of peace, and 
his old hatred sprung up anew; but 
the last hatred vexed his own heart 
more than the first, because he had 
no ready means of giving it vent. 
He cursed the new comer within his 
teeth, first, for having got possession 
of that which his avarice had prevent- 
ed him from getting for himself; and 
he cursed him again, because the 
place throve with him and grew beau- 
tiful ; but he knew, that while he held 
aloof from him, he had no power to 
injure a man, the pride of whose heart 
was broken, and he endeavored to 
become familiar with him again, that 
he might twist some chain about him, 
by the means of which he might burt 
him whenever he listed. But the so- 
litary refused all his advances with 
cold civility, and he only hated him 
more and more, without obtaining 
power over him. 

In the meantime the young child, 
the little Emily, grew up as lovely as 
the flowers among which she played, 
and altogether as innocent. Like 
them she was beautiful and gentle 
by nature, and, like them, a little 
wild by situation. But as soon as 
her mind became sufliciently matured 
for instruction, her father bethought 
him of the things which she should 
learn, and himself became her fond 
and cureful tutor. To fill her quick 
and sensitive mind with such know- 
ledge as was suited to her years, and 
to embue her heart with feelings that 
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elevate, while they soften, was to 
him the most delightful task that he 
had known for years. Many a time 
would he turn away and weep, in 
spite of himself, at some accidental 
glance, or tone, or expression, so like 
that of her whom he had lost, that it 
seemed but the shadow, or the echo, 
or the repetition of that which lived 
so strongly in his memory ; and little 
Emily’s own soft blue eyes would 
fill with tears, as she observed his 
agitation, which she knew not the 
reason of, while she felt his tears up- 
on her face as he kissed her a thou- 
sand times. 

It happened that Mr. M was 
able to teach his daughter not only 
the more solid parts of knowledge, 
which educated men all possess, but 
also those accomplishments which, 
for the most part, are more common 
to women—viz. music and drawing, 
in both of which he had once been 
rather a proficient; and his skill 
speedily revived as he found it ne- 
cessary to put it in practice for Emi- 
ly’s advantage. 

In dancing, however, he would 
have been at fault, were it not for 
the Swiss servant, who proved, in 
this matter, a most useful ally, as, in- 
deed, she was in sundry other little 
matters relating to needles and thread, 
and shears, and so forth, which were 
of no small value, not to say necessi- 
ty, in a place which boasted not of 
either a fashioner of dresses, or a 
constructor of bonnets, within seven 
miles. It would have been a pretty 
and amusing sight, if one could have 
seen it, to look at the beautiful young 
Emily receiving her lesson in the 
saltatory art, from her now somewhat 
ancient professor, while her father, at 
the piano-forte, supplied the requisite 
music. Old Marguerite knew the 
dances of her country well, besides 
that she had been a little time in 
Paris, where she learned some refine- 
ment upon her country fashions, so 
far as her feet were concerned, but 
her heart happily remained such as 
she had brought it from the moun- 
tains. 
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Emily reached the age of seven- 
teen, as lovely and as accomplished a 
girl as ever lived unknown in a se- 
cluded valley. Ihave said she was 
innocent as the flowers, and so she 
was; her joy was light and free as 
the air that played around her own 
mountains ; yet her soul sometimes 
lifted itself up, and, like their pinna- 
cles, soared heaven-ward, or looking 
deep into itself, would behold therein 
the indistinct forms of a thousand 
shadowy thoughts that know not ut- 
terance until some strong circum- 
stance gives them more perfect shape, 
and calls them forth. 

The joy of her father’s heart was 
buried in the grave with his dead 
wife, and the more surely so, because 
every circumstance that would have 
brought joy—even his daughter’s 
beauty and surpassing goodness— 
served to remind him of her who was 
gone, and thus dashed even the flow- 
ers of his heart with the dews of sor- 
row. Still, however, he had a serious 
gladness in the contemplation of all 
his Emily had grown to be, and her 
affection soothed his heart, and made 
his eyes fill with tears that were not 
those of pain; but as every satisfac- 
tion, almost, has some anxiety attend- 
ant upon it, even as its shadow, so 
had this: he felt occasionally, that al- 
though in respect to years he was 
little beyond what is called the prime 
of life, yet in appearance, and in con- 
stitution, he was already old, and it 
was dreadful to think of what might 
become of his Emily, unprotected as 
she was, when he should be called 
away. His thanksgivings, therefore, 
to God, for the great blessing which 
he had vouchsafed to him in her, 
were not unmingled with earnest 
petitions, that the protecting hand of 
an all-watchful Providence would 
guard his child, and be unto her as 
a guide and a stay when time to him 
should be no more. 

His neighbor, the Colonel, though 
but a few years his junior, still ap- 
peared, as he actually was, in the 
vigor of life, and continued a bache- 
lor; but to keep down the pride of 
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some nephews, which was sometimes 
troublesome to him, and perhaps, too, 
because it did not diminish the favor- 
able regards of the ladies in the houses 
which he visited, (for we have said 
he had a good estate,) he was accus- 
tomed to give out that he by no means 
intended to continue all his life a sin- 
gle man—that he thought it right to 
consider at his leisure before he sur- 
rendered the freedom of a bachelor’s 
life, but by and by he would certainly 
‘‘ settle,’ and, of course, an heir to 
his estate was to follow. He had 
seen Emily M occasionally as 
she grew up, and now he saw her in 
the almost matured loveliness of wo- 
manhood, and he felt towards her as 
the grossness of his nature was alone 
capable of feeling. At no time of his 
life could he have felt himself what 
pure love was, or understood what 
was meant by others when they spoke 
of it; now that his heart was still 
more hardened by time, and any little 
sense of delicacy he ever had, utterly 
dissipated by constant intercourse 
with the profligate and the vile, he 
heard of love only to laugh at it. 
Yet his eves followed after the young 
Emily with a filthy glare, and the 
brute passion that burned within him 
was blended with another that added 
to its fierceness—he still hated her 
father, and with as strong a hate as 
ever; for the respectability of his 
character, notwithstanding his slender 
means, elevated him in some sort into 
a rival; and the presence of an in- 
dependent man so near him was an 
offence in his nostrils. In the dark 
recesses, therefore, of his gross and 
guilty mind, he desired to gratify at 
once his lust and his hatred, and he 
dared deliberately to think of the 
means by which he might accomplish 
the child’s dishonor, and through that 





dishonor bring down her father’s 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
He was a man that would not be 


startled by either the difficulty or the 
villainy of an attempt to accomplish 
what he wished, and his first plan 
was to bring himself upon some terms 
of acquaintance with the young lady ; 
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and with this view he invited his 
nephew, a youth of eighteen, to spend 
his college vacation with him in the 
country, rightly judging, that through 
his assistance an acquaintance would 
be more likely to be opened than if 
he trusted to any civilities of his own. 
The Colonel was in the habit of go- 
ing to church, for wh:ich he had cer- 
tain reasons of his own that had no- 
thing to do with religion ; to the same 
church, which was about two miles 
from their dwelling in the glen, went 
also, on every Sunday that they could 
walk thither, Mr. M and his 
daughter, accompanied by their ser- 
vant Marguerite. Here the young 
beauty was first pointed out by the 
Colonel to his nephew, as, dressed 
with rural, yet elegant simplicity, 
and her complexion heightened by 
the exercise of walking, she appear- 
ed a very paragon of loveliness. The 
boy admired, as boys will admire 
when they think they love; and that 
day he refused his dinner, and spent 
the evening in pensive meditation, 
and in turning an Epistle of Ovid 
into English verse. His good uncle 
rallied him, told him he was in love, 
which to boys ina fit of admiration 
is the sweetest of all flattery; and 
then, in a jocular way, instructed him 
how he was again to get a sight of 
Miss M——-: “She goes every day,” 
he said, ‘‘ to visit a woman in one of 
the cottages, who is sick. These 
people are my tenants, and you have 
aright to go there too, if you like. I 
don’t see why you should not choose 
the time when she is there to go in— 
you may chance to have some parti- 
cularly nice flowers in your hand— 
my gardener will give them to you— 
I dare say the young lady likes good 
flowers, for I perceive her obstinate 
foolish father would have such things 
if he were not as poor as he is proud 
—he does his best to have them— 
offer her the flowers, and then offer 
to attend her home. I don’t well see 





how she can refuse—you have a 
tongue, and can speak—and you may 
invite her to come and see the con- 
servatory here, and try to prevail on 
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her to do this—I should like to see 
whether she is really pretty when 
one sees her close at hand—and mind 
you are respectful, however, for this 
is necessary to gain a woman, and I 
have a little more experience in these 
things than you, my boy. Now, ring 
the bell for some brandy and biscuits, 
and then we’ll go to bed.”’ 

The youth acted upon all this ad- 
vice, but he needed not the sugges- 
tion to be respectful. There is a 
something in the feeling of admira- 
tion which beauty, and simplicity, 
and gracefulness, cause to spring up 
in the youthful mind, which is asso- 
ciated with the very deepest feelings 
of respect; and upon the contrived 
accidental meeting, which took place 
as Colonel B had planned it, 
this careful deference, united with a 
prepossessing figure and a good ad- 
dress, made a most favorable im- 
pression on the unsophisticated 
Emily; she accepted, with grateful 
thanks, the beautiful flowers which 
were offered to her, and as Margue- 
rite was with her, she did not forbid 
the young gentleman to walk by her 
side as she went home, nor, indeed, 
could she well do so, as their way 
was the same. 

To the invitation to see the con- 
servatory, she replied by avowing her 
wish to see anything so beautiful as 
she had always heard it described to 
be; but she would ask her father 
whether she might go with Margue- 
rite. She did ask, and was told that 
it would not be right; and so much 
was she accustomed to mould her 
wishes upon those of her father, that 
she assented to his negative with the 
same cheerfulness that she would 
have received his permission. Al- 
though disappointed in some measure 
by the ill success of this part of his 
scheme, Colonel B determined to 
take advantage of the acquaintance 
which his nephew had opened; and 
when Emily went abroad without her 
father, he contrived to walk with his 
nephew where they should meet her ; 
nor did the nearer view of her inno- 
cent beauty in the least turn his cold 
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and sensual heart from its brutal pur- 
pose. Emily, of course, told her fa- 
ther of these accidental meetings, to 
which he made no objection, unwill- 
ing to provoke any needless enmity, 
and not supposing it possible that any 
evil purpose could have been intend- 
ed by them. At length his nephew’s 
vacation ended, and the Colonel was 
left to pursue his plans alone. My 
readers will perhaps expect that I 
shall have to tell them that the young 
collegian took away with him the 
heart of Emily, but it was not so; she 
thought him the pleasantest young 
gentleman she had met, because he 
was almost the only one; but she 
knew not what love was. 

There was a bold decision in the 
character of Colonel B , Which 
had frequently been the cause of his 
success in the evil designs which he 
undertook, and having thus acquired 
a confidence in this method of carry- 
ing his purposes, it became habitual, 
and he had no longer sufficient pa- 
tience in action for the villainy which 
his mind contemplated. He resolv- 
ed, therefore, to bring his plans upon 
Emily M—— immediately to a point, 
and finding that, since his nephew’s 
departure, he 
from her in the way of speech when 
he met her than a passing salutation, 
he ventured, in strong reliance upon 
his own merits, and the vanity which 
he supposed common to women, to 
write, and have privately conveyed to 
her, a letter, which he expected, if it 
would not at once obtain, would at 
least lead to the accomplishment of, 
his purpose. Inthe language of dex- 
terous flattery, he complimented her 
beauty and her various accomplish- 
ments—lamented that she had_ not 
been born somewhat earlier, or him- 
self somewhat later, that their years 
might have been more nearly equal, 
yet protested that the fire of love 
burned within his heart with all the 
fervor of youthful enthusiasm—spoke 
of the pride and joy with which he 
should see her the sharer of his for- 
tune, and the mistress of his house- 
hold, and concluded at length with a 





could not obtain more 


statement, that certain circumstances 
of a delicate nature, which he would 
afterwards explain, made it inconve- 
nient that the union, which was the 
highest object of his hopes, should 
take place at home; and a proposal, 
that, relying upon his faith and ho- 
nor, she would commit herself to his 
protection, while he conveyed her to 
France, and there made her his by 
all the ties which could unite faithful 
lovers. 

He had been so little accustomed 
to deal with perfect simplicity and 
innocence, that he never once suppos- 
ed it possible that Emily would im- 
mediately hand this letter to her fa- 


ther, notwithstanding a_ postscript 
particularly cautioning her against 


making the slightest mention of it to 
him; but she was so bewildered by 
its contents as scarcely to know what 
was meant by it, and gave it to her 
father as a something to be explained 
to her, rather than resented by him. 
Her father’s brow grew dark as 
night as he read the letter, and he bit 
his lip till the blood sprung from it. 
Emily trembled, and besought the 
reason of this agitation. —** Leave 
me,’ he said, ‘* leave me, my child, 
for awhile—this is a serious matter, 
and I must consider of it.—Unuttera- 
ble villain!’ he continued, as he 
paced about the room like a distract- 
ed man, after his daughter had left 
him; ‘insulting scoundrel! But he 
shall pay for this—the usage of the 
world gives me one mode of ven- 
geance, and I shall take it, though I 
risk my life, and more than my life, 
to obtain it—aye, and I shall do it 
instantly—I shall not suffer my blood 
to cool, lest haply this monster should 
escape. Iam alone—I have no friend 
to stand by my side—but I will go 
alone, and one of us shall die. Oh 
Emily! God shield thee then!” 
He covered his face with his hands 
for a moment, and then flung away 
into his study, where he had his pis- 
tols—they were kept loaded for the 
security of the house—he put them 
in his pockets, put on his hat, and 
rushed out, with more energy of bo- 
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dy, and a thousand times more fury 
of mind, than he had ever before pos- 
sessed. The shades of evening were 
now closing in, and the moon was 
rising, but he thought not of the time, 
nor of anything but immediate ven- 
geance ; for he too well knew the man 
he had to deal with, not to understand 
his letter in its true light, and not to 
know that the foulest injury was in- 
tended. Here we must leave him for 
awhile, to relate some other circum- 
stances which in their consummation 
became connected with the catastro- 
phe of that evening. 

In a broad cleft, or hollow, in the 
mountain’s side, about two miles from 
G'en Cruagh, there had lived, about 
eight years before, an old woman and 
her two sons, famed as a triumvirate 
of wickedness. The sons occasionally 
had employment as laborers, but it 
was understood they lived chiefly by 
depredation; and if asheep was miss- 
ed off the mountain’s side, it was sus- 
pected that mutton, or the value of it, 
found its way thereupon into the cabin 
of the «* Widdy Lynch.” If any young 
girl in the country side was found to 
have bartered her virtue for gold, 
Widdy Lynch was sure to have had 
some concern in it; and if any rob- 
bery took place, her cabin was the 
first searched for the stolen goods. 
As this woman and her sons, although 
more than suspected to be concerned 
in so much guilt, continued always to 
keep clear of such evidence as would 
convict them, the old woman obtained 
the reputation of dealing with the devil 
—a rumor which she by no means dis- 
couraged, as it gave her a double in- 
fluence in carrying on her nefarious 
traffic, and in evading its consequences. 
But the pitcher, as the proverb says, 
though it goeth often to the well, is at 
last broken; and so it fell out with the 
family of the Lynches. Colonel B 





had some designs upon a young wo- 
man, who lived in her father’s house 
at the mountain’s foot, about two 
miles beyond Lynch’s cabin ; and the 
attentions of the Colonel, or intentions 
rather, becoming known to a young 
farmer who conceived he had some 





pretensions to the young woman of an 
honester character than the Colonel’s, 
he determined upon the Irish method 
of making short work of the matter, 
by forcibly carrying her off, and for 
this purpose he hired the two Lynches, 
who were always ready to engage in 
any act of desperation for a reward. 
With their assistance the young man 
succeeded in his lawless attempt; but 
Colonel B , Who was a very active 
magistrate when personally concerned, 
resolved to deter others from future 
interference of a similar kind with 
his amusements, and seized the cul- 
prits, whose haunts he well knew. 
The men were brought to trial ; 
and merely because Mr. M had 
the reputation of being a kind man, 
and a friend to the poor, they sum- 
moned him to “ give them a charac- 
ter;’’ for the Irish peasantry cannot 
to this day be persuaded that a trial 
is merely an inquiry into the truth, 
but believe that it is a mode of altack, 
much less agreeable to them than if 
made with sticks and stones, but still 
one in which a muster‘of friends is of 
greatavail. It was in vain Mr. M 
protested he could say nothing to their 
advantage. They insisted on his 
being examined, because ‘they wor 
sure his honor was too kind a gintle- 
man to give them a bad word ;”’ and 
he was examined, and what he said 
in some measure tended to their con- 
viction. Both Lynches were found 
guilty, one as principal, the other as 
an accessory ; and one was transport- 
ed for life, the other for seven years. 
The mother escaped being implicated 
in this affair; but while the proceed- 
ings were going on, she flitted up and 
down the country like an evil spirit— 
now here, now there—with a mysteri- 
ous swiftness that added to her fame 
for supernatural agency. Supplication 
—vows of vengeance—curses, deep 
and dire, she used, as it was her pur- 
pose to coax or to intimidate those 
whose evidence was to be used against 
her sons, but all was unavailing ; and 
when they were now pronounced guil- 
ty, her face grew black, and she mut- 
tered and trembled, but shed no tears. 
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When, with the rest of the grand 
jury, Colonel B was leaving the 
court house, she threw herself in his 
way, flung back her bright red cloak, 
the hood of which had, until then, 
enveloped her head, and, on her bend- 
ed knees, with her hands clasped, and 
her long grey hair streaming behind, 
she cursed him with the energy and 
bitterness of a fiend. ‘Go along,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and may the curse o’ the 
widow, that’s now left childless and 
desolate, cling about you night, noon, 
and mornin’, as long as you live, and 
in the flames of hell after ye die—aye, 
black, hard-hearted, contrivin’ villain 
as ye are, an’ always was, an’ always 
will be! Aye, go your ways, and 
may my curse be poison to your body 
and your soul! May you never know 
satisfaction or contintment in this 
world, and may my revenge bring you 
to a sudden death, and send your soul, 
hot an’ hissin’, to hell, from where it 
came! This is my curse, an’ may it 
fall on you hot an’ heavy, I pray 
God!” 

It was not the words alone, but 
the fearful demoniac wildness of the 
manner, which, to those who beheld 
the woman, gave an impression of 
indescribable horror. She paused as 
if from exhaustion; and Mr. M- 
went over to her, and in words of 
pity, which even disgust could not 
overcome, besought her to go away, 
and submit with decent quiet to the 
fate which the law had_ necessarily 
brought wpon her sons. ‘* Away!” 
she said, ‘*away! chicken-hearted 
fool, that wouldn’t spake a word for 
my boys! May be Ill have revenge 
of you too ; but you’re not wicked, 
an’? ] mustn’t curse you.’ She dis- 








appeared, and was seldom seen after- 
wards in the glen; but once a-vear, 
on the anniversary of the day on which 
her sons were convicted, 
ed herself before Colonel B——, and 
renewed her curse. 


she present - 


No matter where 
he went—she dogged him; and on 
that day, except he confined himself 
to his chamber, the widow renewed 
her malediction. Thrice he detected 
her in crimes, for which he was ena- 


bled to throw her into jail for a short 
period, but still she got free again, 
and again she tracked his steps, and 
poured out upon him the bitterness of 
her heart. 

About a month before the evening 
on which Mr. M rushed forth to 
seek from Colonel B personal sa- 
tisfaction for the insult offered to his 
daughter, the widow’s son had return- 
ed from his exile of seven years. The 
woman still occupied her wretched 
cabin on the hill-side, and to that 
miserable home the young man re- 
The old woman now walked 
more erect—a gleam of fierce joy was 








turned. 


seen now and thento shoot from be- 
neath her projecting brow, and people 
said it was not like the joy she should 
have shown to see her son again, for 
there was “ no tinderness in it, at all 
at all.”? But a satisfaction in which 
there was nothing of tenderness lurked 
in the woman’s heart—she had per- 
suaded her son to undertake a murder! 
On the day on which Colonel B 
wrote his letter to Emily, he received 
a note, which was found in the hall. 





How it came there, no one could 
tell ; but it was in a woman’s hand, 
ill spelled, and asking him to be on 
the bank of the stream, below the 
widow Lynch’s cabin, that evening, 
at the rising of the moon. There 
were initials to the note which he 
knew—he put it in the fire, and de- 
termined to keep the appointment. 
He had gone out before Mr. M 
arrived at his gate, and the servant 
replied, with a look of astonishment, 
to the quick and fierce demand if 
his master were at home, ‘Is it the 
masther you want, sir? ”’ 

«« Ves—I want to see him directly.’ 

*¢ He’s gone out.” 

‘¢ Where ?”’ 

“T’thin, if it’s meself that knows— 
only he wint down the glen, an’ I 
heerd the gossoon sayin’ that he met 
him turnin? up be the river, as he 





was comin’ home just now, wid some 
trouts.”’ 

«T shall go and find him,” said 
Mr. M——, as he turned away, de- 


termined to seek out the Colonel be- 
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fore he rested. He chanced to fol- 
low exactly in his steps ; but rapidly 
as he walked, it was some time before 
he perceived his antagonist at a con- 
siderable distance in advance of him, 
walking on the pathway which skirted 
the stream, as it ascended towards 
ihe mountain region. The moon had 
just risen, calm, and bright, and beau- 
tiful, peacefully beaming on the rocks 
and furze, and glancing in the rapid 
stream as it pounced along from stone 
to stone, yet almost seeming to hush 
its wonted murmurs, through sympa- 
thy with the calm softness of the light 
that trembled upon it. Such an ap- 
pearance of nature formed a singular 
contrast with the burning fever in the 
heart and brain of the insulted parent, 
who now strode along, irritated even 
more than he had previously been, by 
the sight of the man whose injuries 
he sought to resent and avenge. He 
had now approached within a dozen 
paces—his hands were upon his pis- 
tols, and he was about to call out to 
Colonel B , who was just going to 
pass round a huge lump of granite 
that lay in the way, and would have 
concealed him momentarily from the 
view of Mr. M , when the report 
of a pistol from the other side was 
heard, and in the same instant Colo- 
nel B leaped breast high from the 
ground, and then fell flat upon it, a 
dead man. 

A moment before, and Mr. M—— 
had been himself eager to inflict such 
a doom upon the man who now lay 
stretched almost at his feet; yet at 
the sight of what was done he was 
petrified with horror, and stood for 
a moment, feeling as if his burning 
heart had been plunged in icy water. 

he next moment his recollection re- 
turned, and rushing round the rock, 
from the other side of which the shot 
appeared to have come, he found the 
Widow Lynch and her son, the lat- 
ter with a pistol in his hand, still 
smoking from the discharge which 
had killed Colonel B «© Mur- 
derers!”’ said Mr. M——, drawing 
forth one of his pistols, ‘* you are de- 
tected in your foul assassination. 
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Surrender yourself instantly,” he 
added to the son, “or you die as 
surely as the man you have just 
shot.”” The man made no reply, but 
flung himself upon Mr. M—— to dis- 
arm him. In the struggle the pistol 
was discharged, but the ball, whizzing 
past the ear of the ruffian, did him 
noinjury. Mr. M was soon over- 
powered, as his arms having been 
seized he could not use his second 
pistol; the murderer was strong, and 
having flung him down, planted his 
knee upon his breast. 

*¢ What shall we do with him, mo- 
ther?’ he said. ‘* Best send him 
after the Colonel, to give him a cha- 
racter,”’? she replied, with a wild and 
fiend-like laugh. ‘I said I’d have 
my revenge of him too, an’ the divil 
has put it in my way sooner than I 
expected.”” 

The prostrate man thought of his 
daughter, and wished forlife. ‘* Wo- 
man,” he exclaimed, ‘I never in- 
jured you! ”—* Hah—you lie—you 
lie! ”? almost shrieked the hag. «I 
asked you to speak a word for my 
boys—for the boy that now has you in 
his grip—and you would not—But,”’ 
she added, after a little pause, “I 
can’t hate you, as I did the villain 
that’s just done for. If you’re let go, 
will you swear never to say a word 
to man or mortal of what you have 
seen to-night ? ?’—<* No,’? said Mr. 
M firmly—* Kill me, if you 
must ; but if I live, I shall do my du- 
ty, and endeavor to bring you both to 
justice.” 

“Hoh, you will?” said the wo- 
man, and repeated her horrid laugh—- 
‘* but say your prayers thin, if you 
think they’ll do you any good, afore 
you die.”” She paused again a little 
space—her eyes glistened as if some 
joyful thought had struck her, and she 
whispered to her son. 

‘* What brought you here, wid a 
pistol in your hand ?” she said again, 
addressing Mr. M : 

‘* May God forgive me,” he repli- 
ed, ‘‘a wicked purpose; but I trust 
that sin, great as it was in intention, 
may not be imputed to me! ”’ 
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**T don’t think you liked the Curnel 
much, more than ourselves, Mr. M—. 
Maybe if we hadn’t been in the way 
just now, you’d have saved us the 
trouble 1 What brought you here, I 
say, at this time, wid a pistol in your 
hand ? ” 

*< Not to assassinate a man in cold 
blood,” replied Mr. M—. “A 
crime so foul as that I have not to 
answer for.’”’ 

‘© Maybe you will, though,’’ said 
the woman, “and save other people 
from being suspected. Lay hoult on 
him, Dinnis, and take him off. IT’ll 
charge him wid having shot the Cur- 
nel, and you'll back what I say—You 
seen him, didn’t you t ?’—and again 
came forth the devilish laugh. 

In a moment the unfortunate Mr. 
M saw the dreadful situation in 
which he was placed—his brain spun 
round, and he grew sick, with the 
fear not of death, but of infamy.— 
*< Spare me, spare me! ”’ 
in agony. 

“*No,”’ replied the woman, in a 
tone which seemed like the echo of 
his own ‘* No ”’ to her proposal a mi- 
nute before. The wretch mocked 
him even then. 

It would protract my tale too much 
to tell minutely all that followed. A 
host of circumstances were brought 
forward against Mr. M——. He was 
proved to have followed the Colonel 
to a lonely place under strong irrita- 
tion; to have taken his pistols with 
him, of which one was discharged, 
and the woman Lynch and her son 
swore positively to having come upon 
him, as the murder was done. All 
this was coherent, while his story 
was improbable, and unsupported. 
True, he had the Colonel’s letter, 
which he said had provoked him to 
follow him with pistols; but the ma- 
gistrates, who examined it, could see 
nothing in it but a proposal for an 
elopement, and not at all justificatory 
of the proceeding which it was said 
to have induced. True, the charac- 
ter of the woman Lynch and her 
son was bad as bad could be, and 
it was very possible to suppose them 





he cried out 


capable of the murder which Mr. 
M—— alleged they had committed ; 
but there was no particle of evidence 
against them, save the assertion of 
the accused, who had the strongest 
possible interest in speaking falsely. 
The weapon, too, with which he al- 
leged the murder had been commit- 
ted, could not be found, although the 
most diligent search had been made 
in and around Lynch’s cabin. Mr. 
M was committed, by the magis- 
trates, for trial. Who shall paint his 
misery, or that of the wretched Emi- 
ly? Death, a felon’s death—infamy, 
horrible infamy—hung over her fa- 
ther’s head, and no ray of cowmfort 
pierced through this dreadful storm of 
unspeakable calamity. For a time, 
something like insanity took posses- 
sion of the unfortunate prisoner; but 
at last the consolation of religion 
visited himy and Emily became his 
ministering angel, and he wept, and 
was calm, and tasted something like 
peace even in the midst of misery and 
tears. 

Time rolled on—property lives, 
though men, who call it theirs, die ; 
and it became necessary to arrange 
for the disposition of Colonel B *s 
effects. The heir-at-law was his ne- 
phew, who had but a few weeks be- 
fore been on a visit with him, and he 
now returned, petrified with horror at 
what had happened, and utterly incre- 
dulous as to the guilt of Mr. M ” 
He visited him in prison, and iisten- 
ed to his statement, which was given 
in the language, and with the deport- 
ment, of a man who had done with 
this world, and only testified the 
truth for the truth’s sake. The pri- 
soner’s daughter was with him, for 
humanity did not refuse that blessing 
to his gloomy cell; and if one may 
speak of female loveliness in such a 
situation, even there the touching 
dignity of her extreme sorrow, and 
the pious duty of filial love in which 
she was constantly engaged, gave a 
depth of beauty almost angelic to her 
peerless face and form. 

Tears stood in the young gentle- 
man’s eyes, as he mounted his horse 
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to quit the prison-gate. « Aye, your 
honor,’”’ said the servant, as he held 
the stirrup, and spoke with the fami- 
liarity which their respective ages 
made not unnatural between master 
and servant, ‘‘ twas a sorrowful sight 
you seen, I'll warrant me—a kind 
gentleman they always said he was, 
—and the poor young crathur—sure 
it’s hard, an’ heavy, an’ arely her 
misfortunes have come upon her.” 

« Aye,” replied his master, with a 
sigh, ‘* aye—Do you know these peo- 
ple that are the witnesses against him, 
Peter? ” 

«“ Know thim? to be sure I do, 
your honor—but I b’lieve the divil 
knows them better nor any one else, 
an’ has his hoult over thim strong 
enough.” 

‘*Do you know the spot where my 
uncle was shot?” 

“‘T do, your honor, well. I seen 
it the day before yisterday, and the 
mark of the blood on the ground, 
God bless us an’ be about us!” 

*‘T wish you would bring me to 
the place.” 

** Whin, your honor? ” 

‘“ This evening, after 
home.” 

«* The cross of Christ be about us ! 
Sure, sir, it is not to go there after 
dark you want?” 

‘©No; there will be moonlight. It 
was about this day month the murder 
was committed—and by, moonlight. 
I wish to see it under similar circum- 
stances.”’ 

«© An’ you’re not afeerd, sir?” 

«¢ Afraid, fool! No; of what should 
I be afraid? ” 

«< Why, your honor, to say nothin’ 
of evil sperrits, for maybe you that 
has been at college doesn’t beleeve 
in them like us poor people—but it’s 
just convanient to the Lynches’ cabin, 
an’ where they are I’m thinkin’ there’s 
little good.”’ 

«¢ Never mind, take courage, and 
bring me to the place. I have a par- 
ticular reason for wishing to go there.”’ 

Now, in sober truth, young Frede- 
rick B—— had no reason at all, but 
he had a strong impression upon his 


we ride 
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mind, derived from he knew not what 
—a presentiment, if philosophy would 
allow of such a thing—that by going, 
he would discover something of im- 
portance ; and upon this impression, 
or presentiment, he acted. 

At arrived with his 
servant at the entrance of the gorge, 
through which the stream passes into 
the glen. left in 
the care of one of the cottagers, and 
they proceeded on foot up the path- 


moonrise he 


Their horses were 


way which, exactly a month previous- 
ly, had been trodden about the same 
hour by Colonel B——and Mr. M , 
The present night, too, was calm and 
clear as that night had been, and all 
was silence save the rushing of the 
eager stream. 

The servant, although somewhat 
confident the 
master, who had been *“ 





from presence of his 
at College,’’ 
yet felt some fear withal, and as they 
came within sight of the rock where 
the murder committed, which 
they did while yet a very considerable 
distance from it, he involuntarily 
stopped, and looked round with an 
anxious gaze as far as his eyes could 
reach. 

‘* What is the matter, Peter? 
his master, 

‘*‘ Nothin’, sir—only I thought I seen 
—look, sir, don’t you think you see 
somethin’ movin’ down the side o’ the 
hill, toart [towards] the rock?” 

** Yes,”’ said his master, looking in 
the direction pointed out, ‘«I do see 
what I take to be two persons walk- 
ing that way. I see them now more 
plainly—it is a man and a woman. 
What, ails you, man ?—does one man 
and an old woman [frighten you? ” 

«‘Jt’s the Widdy Lynch and her 
son,” whispered the man; ‘an’ the 
divil’s not far off, in some shape or 
other, I’ll be bail.”’ 

«‘Hush, Peter—let us observe their 
motions—see, they are getting down 
under the shadow of that rock. Good 
Heaven! they have vanished ! ”’ 

‘*No, your honor,” said Peter, 
smiling to find that for once he knew 
better than his master who had been 
at college—‘‘ they’re only gone close 


was 


” 


said 
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to the rock, and are quite hid in the 
shade—the bames o’ the moon is all 
on the other side—they’re gone there 
to hatch some divilment, I'll warrant 
me.’’ 


** Could we get to the other side of 


the rock without being perceived by 
them, Peter?” 

‘*Not if you go straight forward, 
sir—for they’d see us inmadiately ; 
but if you go up the side of the hill a 
bit, and keep up till we get beyant 
the rock, thin we can come down up- 
on the far side of it.” 

‘Let us do so, I should 
wish, if possible, to hear their con- 
sultation.”’ 

The plan was put into execution, 
and in half an hour they found them- 


then. 


selves approaching the rock on the 
opposite side from that on which they 
had before seen it. 

«Think you they are still there ? ”’ 
said Frederick B 

‘«“I do, sir,’’ replied the servant ; 
so] kep my eye on the pl rice, an’ bar- 
rin’ they wint within the last two mi- 





nits, they’re still in the same spot.” 
**How shall we get upon 
them?” 
«© You can climb up upon the rock, 
an’ get over their heads,” replied the 
spirit of enterprise 


close 


servant, whose 
had now overcome his fear. 

** Good—that will be the best way.” 

** This is the way to do it, your ho- 
nor,”’ said Peter, pulling off his boots, 
in which his example was followed by 
his master; and they went forward, 
silent and warily, as the fowler creeps 
to take his aim. They readily climb- 
ed the rock, and lying flat upon the 
top, with their heads almost reaching 
over the verge on the darkened side, 
they easily overheard the whispered 
conversation of the pair beneath. 

“TI wonder you’re not afeerd, mo- 
ther,”’ said the man, ‘‘ to come down 
to this place, of all places in the 
world, to persuade me to sware more, 
whin I tell you I’d rather kill another 
Let them take your 
own oath, but don’t ax me to go into 


man than sware. 


a coort-house agin.” 


58 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d series. 


“«Sware!”’ said the woman—*“ why, 
what’s swarin’? or what’s in a coort- 
house, or a judge’s wig, to frighten 
ye! Is that the courage you larnt in 
foreign parts, to be afraid to spake, 
you that did the raal business so cli- 
verly? Musha, but it was a steady 
hand that sent the bullet into the mid- 
dle of his forehead—what is there in 
your tongue, that it can’t be as steady 
as your hand?” 

‘*Well, mother, don’t say more 
about it now—I’ll see afore the trial 
comes on, an’ make up my mind to 
do it; but I wish you’d let me off. 
Where’s the pistol? I want to lend it 
to Kelly in the mornin’.”’ 

<‘In the hole in the top of the rock 
overhead,’ said the woman— Pull 
out the stone first, that I put in after 
it to prevent it getting wet.” 

The man placed his two hands 
upon the rock above his head, and 
made a spring to get upon it, when 
he found himself in the grasp of Fre- 
derick B——. He was paralyzed 
with sudden fear, and made little or 
no resistance to being secured. The 
woman gave a loud shriek, and then 
resigned herself to her fate. ‘* Aye,”’ 
she muttered—* Aye, and now my 
time is come; and sure I might have 
known it—didn’t I dhrame last night 
that I made the ould man that’s in 


jail a present of a black coffin, and he 


threw it back to me, an’ said it would 
do for myself ? ” 





Three years afterwards, Emily 
M—— was promoted much nearer 
the top of the alphabet, and, as Emi- 
ly B——, appeared the lovely and 
happy wife of him whose fortunate 
chance it had been to rescue her fa- 
ther fromthe peril that impended 
over him. The old gentleman still 
kept his beautiful cottage, and old 
Marguerite still lived to take care of 
it. The skeletons of the Widow 
Lynch and her son hang in the sur- 
geon’s room of the county infirmary, 
whither their bodies had been sent to 
he anatomized. 

So ends my tale. 








BY THE 
HuncGer’s naething till Thrust. Ance 
in the middle o’ the muir o’ Rannoch 
I had near dee’d o’ thrust. I was 
crossing frae Loch Ericht fit to the 
heed o’ Glenorchy, and got in amang 
the hags, that for leagues and leagues 
a’ round that dismal region seem 
howked out o’ the black moss by de- 
mons doomed to dreary days-dargs for 
their sins in the wilderness. There 
was naething for’t but lowp—lowp— 
Jowpin’ out o’ ae pit intil anither—hour 
after hour—till, sair forfeuchen, I fee- 
nally gied mysel’ up for lost. Drought 
had sooked up the pools, and left 
their cracked bottoms barken’d in the 
heat. The heather was sliddery as 
ice, aneath that torrid zone. Sica sun! 
No ae clud on a’ the sky glitterin’ 
wi’ wirewoven sultriness! The howe 
o’ the lift was like a great cawdron 
pabblin’ into the boil ower a slow fire. 
The element o’ water seem’d dried up 
out o’ natur, a’ except the big draps 
o’ sweat that plashed doon on iny fe- 
ver’d hauns that began to trummle like 
leaves o’ aspen. My mouth was made 
o’ cork cover’d wi’ dust—lips, tongue, 
palate, and a’, doon till my throat 
and stammack. I spak—and the arid 
soun’ was as if a buried corpse had 
tried to mutter through the smotherin’ 
mouls. I thocht on the tongue of a 
parrot. The central lands o’ Africa, 
whare lions gang ragin’ mad for wa- 
ter, when cheated out 0’ blood, canna 
be worse—dreamed I in a species 0’ 
delirium—than this dungeon’d desart. 
Oh! but a drap o’? dew would hae 
seem’d then pregnant wi’ salvation! 
—a shower out o’ the windows 0’ 
heaven, like the direct gift o’? God. 
Rain! Rain! Rain! what a world o’ 
life in that sma’ word! But the at- 
mosphere look’d as if it would never 
melt mair, entrenched against a’ 
liquidity by brazen barriers burnin’ in 
the sun. Spittle I had nane—and 


when in desperation I sooked the hea- 
ther, *twas frush and fusionless, as if 





THIRST IN A DESART. 
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withered by lichtenin’, and a’ sap had 
left the vegetable creation. What’n 
a cursed fule was I—for in rage I fear 
I swore inwardly, (heev’n forgie me,) 
that I did na at the last change-house 
put into my pooch a bottle o’ whisky! 
I fan’? my pulse—and it was thin— 
thin — thin— sma’ —sma’—sma’—noo 
nane ava’—and then a flutter that tel’t 
tales o’ the exhausted heart. I grat. 
Then shame came to my relief—shame 
even in that utter solitude. Some- 
where or ither in the muir I knew 
there was a loch, and I took out my 
map. But the infernal idewit that 
had planned it had na alloo’d a yel- 
low circle 0’ aboun six inches square 
for a’ Perthshire. What’s become o’ 
a’ the birds—thocht I—and the bees 
—and the butterflees—and the dra- 
gons t—a’ wattin’ their bills and their 
proboscisces in far-off rills, and rivers, 
O blessed wild-dyucks, 

the 





and lochs ! 
plouterin’ in water, 
theirsells up, and flappin’ their flash- 
in’? plumage in the pearly freshness ! 
A great big speeder, wi’ a bag-belly, 
was rinnin’ up my leg, and I crushed 
it in my fierceness—the first inseck I 
ever wantonly murdered syne I was a 
wean. I kenna whether at last I 
swarfed or slept—but for certain sure 
I had adream. I dreamt that I was 
at hame—and that a tub o’ whey was 
staunin’ the kitchen dresser. I 
dook’d my head intil’t, and sooked it 
dry to the wood. Yet it slokened not 
my thrust, but aggravated a thousan’ 
fauld the > my greed. A 
thunder-plump or water-spout brak 
amang the hills—and in an 
the burns were on spate; the Yarrow 
red, and foaming as it were 
mad,—and I thocht I cou’d hae druc- 
ken up a’ its >T was a brain 
fever ye see, sirs, that had stricken 


strieckin’ 


on 


torment o 
instant a’ 
roarin’ 
linns. 
me—a sair stroke-—and I was conscious 
again 0’ lyin’ broad awake in the de- 


sart, wi’ my face up to the cruel sky. 
I was the verra personification 0’ 
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Thrust! and felt that I was ane 0’ 
the Damned Dry, doom’d for his sins 
to leeve beyond the reign o’ the ele- 
ment to a’ Eternity. Suddenly, like 
a man shot in battle, I bounded up 
into the air—and ran off in the con- 
vulsive energy o’ dyin’ natur—till 
doon I fell—and felt that I was about 
indeed to expire. A sweet saft ce- 
lestial greenness cooled my cheek as 


SONGS OF TI 


Tue volume before us is divided into 
two portions, the one entitled ‘* Songs 
of the Affections,’ and the 
*< Miscellaneous 


other 
Poems ;”’ although 
on perusal we find such arrangement 
more arbitrary than distinct, and it 
might as well have been done away 
with altogether. Among the former, 
we particularly admire “A Spirit’s 
Return,” “* The Indian with his Dead 
Child,” ‘* The Sisters of Scio,’’ 
‘©The Message to the Dead,’ and 
«© The Land of Dreams.”’ Our favor- 
ites among the latter are ‘“* The Song 
of Night,’ “The Storm Painter,”’ 
«“ The Last Tree of the Forest,” 
«The Better Land,’ and «‘ The 
Voice of the Wind.” 

We rejoice to see that along with 
this volume a new edition of “ The 
tecords of Woman’”’ has made its 
appearance. ‘This says something for 
public taste, which many feared had 
turned quite away from poetry, since 
poetry has been deserted by Southey, 
Wilson, Moore, Scott, Campbell, and 
its other worthy Such 
fears, we confess, were never ours ; 
where there is a fit altar, there will be 


worshipers. 


sacrifices,—and where there is a tem- 
ple, worshipers worthy of it. That 
the earlier publications of Mrs. He- 
so little 
attention is a more curious subject. 


mans should have arrested 
She made her debut at Liverpool, we 
believe, when a mere girl; and in that 
volume of verses, which we have never 
chanced to see, we have been inform 


* Songs of the Affections, with other Poems. 


wood. London T. Cadell, Strand 1830. 


I lay, and my burnin’ een—and then a 
gleam o’ something like a mighty dia- 
mond—a gleam that seemed to com- 
prehend within itsel’ the haill universe 
—shone in upon and through my being 
—I gazed upon’t wi? a’ 
mercifu’ heaven! what was’t but—a 
We LL in the wilderness,—water— 
water—water,—and as I drank—I 
prayed ! 


my senses— 








E AFFECTIONS.’ 


ed by one of our most distinguished 
living writers that there are manifest 
indications of the power which she 
We do not know 
that she has yet surpassed some pas- 
sages in her ‘* Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy,” published, 
1817; yet it was not 
for a number of years after this, nor 
till after the publication of a number 
of volumes, various in merit we con- 
fess, that the reputation of Mrs. He- 
mans came to be established. In- 
deed, we rather think that her pecu- 
liar beauties were first pointed out to 
us by our 


has since exhibited. 


we believe, in 


transatlantic brethren, 
among whom she is almost deified, 
and whose newspapers are crammed 
with her verses. ‘* The Records 
of Woman’? was the work that first 
gave her reputation its form and pres- 
sure; and yet it is scarcely a couple 
of years since the publication of that 
beautiful litle volume. It would af- 
ford scope for curious speculation, to 
examine into the fate and fortune 
which has attended different writers 
in the acquirement of renown. How 
rapid was that of Scott! He pub- 
lished “The Lay of the Last Min 
strel,”’ and at once “ all Europe rang 
from side to side ;’ while the “ Ly- 
rical Ballads’ of Wordsworth have 
wormed themselves into popularity by 
a slow and tedious 
most totally overlooked—then smiled 
over as silly—then supposed to con 


process, long al- 


tain something more than met the eye 
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—then lauded by a few as exquisite, 
and lastly, admitted wniverso consensu 
into the great body of classical Eng- 
lish poetry. Almost all literary re- 
putations may be arranged under one 
of these two species. Mrs. Hemans, 
as we have just said, forms a striking 
and singular exception. We are con- 
vinced that not one in ten of the nu- 
merous readers of her ‘‘ Records of 
Woman” are aware that she had 
ever before appeared at the bar of 
public favor with a distinct and ac- 
knowledged publication. All her 
books, however, are evidently the pro- 
ductions of no common mind ; but we 
think we can trace the manifest im- 
provement in her latter writings to 
her study of German literature. 

Now for a few specimens of the 
‘Songs of the Affections.””> “A 
Spirit’s Return ”’ is beautifully writ- 
ten, and seems to have been suggest- 
ed to the mind of the author by some 
wonderful passages in Byron’s Man- 
fred. Mrs. Hemans has, however, 
imparted to her poem a character of 
its own. Its length prevents our co- 
pying it in the present number, but 
we may give it hereafter. The fol- 
lowing is in another vein, but not less 
exquisite :— 


The Vaudois’ Wife. 


Thy voice is in mine ear, beloved ! 
Thy look is in my heart, 
Thy bosom is my resting place, 
And yet I must depart. 
Earth on my soul is strong—too strone— 
Too precious is its chain, 
All woven of thy love, dear friend, 
Yet vain—though mighty—vain ! 


Thou see’st mine eye grow dim, beloved ! 
Thou see’st my life-blood flow.— 
Bow to the chastener silently, 
And calmly let me go! 
A little while between our hearts 
The shadowy gulf must lie, 
Yet have we for their communing 
Still, still Eternity ! 


Alas! thy tears are on my cheek, 
My spirit they detain ; 
I know that from thine agony 
Is wrung that burning rain. 
Best, kindest, weep not ;—make the pang, 
The bitter conflict, less— 
Oh! sad it is, and yet a joy, 
To feel thy love’s excess ! 


But calm thee! Let the thought of death 


A solemn peace restore ! 
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The voice that must be silent soon 
Would speak to thee once more, 
That thou mayst bear its blessing on 
Through years of after lite— 

A token of consoling love, 
Even from this hour of strife. 


I bless thee for the noble heart, 
The tender, and the true, 

Where mine hath found the happiest’ rest 
That e’er fond woman’s knew ; . 

I bless thee, faithful friend and guide, 
For my own, my treasured share, 

In the mournful secrets of thy soul, 
In thy sorrow, in thy prayer. 


I bless thee for kind looks and words 
Shower’d on my path like dew, 

For all the love in those deep eyes, 
A gladness ever new ! 

For the voice which ne’er to mine replied 
But in kindly tones of cheer ; 

For every spring of happiness 
My soul hath tasted here ! 


I bless thee for the last rich boon 
Won from affection tried, 

The right to gaze on death with thee, 
To perish by thy side! 

And yet more for the glorious hope 
Even to these moments given— 

Did not thy spirit ever lift 


The trust of mine to Heaven ? 


Now be thou strong! Oh! kne 
1 


Our path must lead 


w we not 
to this? 
A shadow and a trembling still 


Were mingled with our bliss! 

We plighted our young hearts when storms 
Were dark upon the sky, 

In full, deep knowledge of their t isk 
To suffer and to die! 

Be strong! I leave the living voice 


Of this, my martyr’d blood, 
With the thousand echoes of the hills, 
With the torrent’s foaming fl 
A spirit 
A token on the 
To rouse the v 
The fainting from despair. 


oa 


*midst the caves to dwell, 
air, 


lant from repose, 


Hear it, and bear thou on, my love! 
Aye, jovously endure ! 

Our mountains must be altars yet, 
Inviolate and pure ; 

There must our God be worship’d still, 
With the worship oft the tree— 

Farewell! there’s but one pang in death, 


One only—leaving thee ! 
Here is a touching picture of con- 
nubial In the 


following a loftier key is touched, and 


love and tenderness. 


not less successfully :-— 


The Exiles Dirge. 
There went a dirge through the forest’s gloom. 
—An exile was borne to a lonely tomb. 
*¢ Brother !”’ (so the chant was sung 
In the slumberer’s native tongue), 


** Friend and brother ! not for thee 
Shall the souad of weeping be :— 
Long the Exile’s woe hath lain 


On thy life a withering chain ; 
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Music from thine own blue streams 
Wander’d through thy fever-dr 
Voices from thy country’s vines 
Met thee ’midst the 
And thy true urt 
And thy spirit would not stay. 

So swell’d 
moan 
Seem’d through 
** Gone!” 
** Brother ! by the rolling Rhine, 
Stands the home that once 


eams 5 


ilien pines 5 


he died away, 


the chant; and the deep wind’s 


the cedars to murmur— 


was thine— 
Brother ! now thy dwelling lies 
Where the Indian arrow flies ! 

He that blest thine infant head, 

Fills a distant greensward bed ; 

She that heard thy lisping prayer, 
Slumbers low beside 





him there ; 
They that earliest with thee pla 
Rest beneath their 
Far, far hence !--yet sea nor shore, 
Haply, brother! part ye more; 
God hath call’d thee to that band 
In the immortal Fatherland !”’ 
«The Fatherland ! ’—with that sweet word 
A burst of tears ’midst the strain was heard. 
** Brother ! 
Rich would many a meeting 
Many a broken garland bound, 
Many a mourn’d and lost one found! 
But our task is still to bear, 
Still to breathe in change 
Loved and bright things to 


own oak shade, 


were we there with thee, 
' 


be 


ful air ; 


resign, 


As even now this dust of thine ; 
Yet to hope to hope in Heaven, 
Though flowers tall, and ties be riven— 


Yet to pray ! and wait the hand 
Beckoning to the Fat! 
And the re quiem died in the forest’ 
They had reach’d the Exile’s lone! 


erland !° 
, 
oom 


y tomb. 
‘«* The Ruin,’ to our taste, is one 
of the finest things in the volume. 
Ruin 


song is th ne, 


The 


No dower of storie 








O desolate abode ! 
Forth from thy gates no elittering line 
Of lance and ir hath flow’d 
Banners of knighthood have not flung 


Proud dr upery o’er thy walls, 
Nor bugle 
Through thy 


s to battle 


not 


resounding ls. 


} 


Nor have rich bowers of pleasaunce here 








By courtly h been dress’d, 
For princes, fr the chase of deer, 
Under green kk to rest. 
Only some rose, yet lingering bright 
Bes le thy casemen | 


Tells where the spirit 


Hath dwelt, and now is gone. 


rp and sword, 


Yet minstrel! ‘ 
And sovereign 

House of quent h’d light 
For me thow needest not. 

It is enough to know that here, 
Where thoughtfully I stand, 

Sorrow and love, and hope and fear, 
Have link’d one kindred band. 





beauty’s lot, 





silent board! 


Thou bindest me with mighty spells ! 


—-A solemnizing breath, 
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A presence all around thee dwells, 
Of human life and death. 
I need but pluck yon garden flower 
From where tt 
To wake, witl 
A thousand sympathies. 


ld weeds 






ec Ww 
trange and sudden power, 


rise, 





‘hou hast heard many sounds, thou hearth! 
Deserted 1 all! 

Voice s at eve here met in mirth 
Which eve may ne’er recall. 

Youth’s buoyant step, and woman’s tone, 
And en 0 g ’ 

And song and prayer, have all been known, 
Hearth of the dead! 

Th 
Upon the infant head, 

As if 


The living soul were shed 5 





yw by 


d’s laughing glee 





to thee. 
yu hast heard blessings fondly pour’d 


in every teryvent word 


such as bear 





hast seen partings, 
The bloom trom life away-—— 
for love in changetul air, 
Where nought beloved can stay ! 





j ' 
as 


Here, by the restless bed of pain, 
The vigil hath been kept, 

Till sunrise, bright with hope in vain, 
Burst forth on eyes that wept: 

Here hath been felt the hush, the gloom, 
The breathless influence, she : 

Through the dim dwelling, from the room 


Wherein rep ie dead 


The seat left v 

Have here been mark’d and mourn’d, 
And time hath fill’d th 

And gladness hath return’d ; 
Till from the 
Che 
And 





sed tl 


vid, the missing face, 


1¢ vacant place, 


yusehold chain 


narrowing 





links dr 


homewar« 





Came the spring- 
Is there not cause 
Fix’d eye and ing tread, 





W here ,» With their thousan 
Ev’n lowliest hearts have | 

Where, in its ever-haunting thirst 
For 

M un’s soul, 


The clouds that wrapt its 


drau ts of purer day, 


with fittul sts 





Holy to human nature seems 
The long 


-forsaken spot 5 


ms, tender dreams, 





Where - and sorrow and tear, 
Have 


hot 


link d one hous 


band, 


have 
shortest 


extract and we 


is perhaps the 


One more 
done. It 
poem in the work, but it is the best :— 


The Better Land 


** T hear thee ik of the better | 
Thou callest 


Mother! oh whe 


spe 
lren a happy band; 


is that r 


its chil 
re idiant shore ? 


not seck it, and wee 


Shall we p no more 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle 
boughs?” 
-—** Not there, not there, my child!” 
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‘* Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze ; 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?”’ 

—‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 

‘¢ Ts it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold — 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral 
strand ?—— 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land 2?” 
-—‘ Not there, not there, my child! 

*¢ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
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Dréams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadcless bloom, 


For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” 


We have been copicus in our ex- 
tracts, and must conclude; but we 
are convinced that the real lovers of 
poetry will not be satisfied with what 
we have given them. ‘ The Songs 
of the Affections”? are worthy of 
Mrs. Hemans, and that is saying quite 
enough in their praise, to those ac- 
quainted with her productions. 





LAST HOURS OF THE EARLIER SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


All warres you see do end as well as peace, 
And then remaineth but a tombe of dust ; 
A voyce of Fame, a blacke and mourning hearse. 
To what, then, may we like this worldly lust ? 
It is an evill vaporing smoke that fumes, 
Breathes in the braine, and so the life consumes.—R. JoHnson. 


Greatness has its phases, like every 
other passing meteor that lives its tiny 
day. Now it wears a spell which daz- 
zles the eye with evanescent splendor ; 
and anon, shedding soft and lovely 
influences, it leaves behind it a fra- 
grance of vivifying and imperishable 
sweetness, in which the affection of 
after ages delights to revel. But the 
greatness of kinglyspower stands on 
an unenviable eminence : beset with 
care, temptation and difficulties, and 
encompassed with a veil of unap- 
proachable mystery, behind which the 
springs of action lie concealed from 
the vulgar ken, we should look upon 
it with an eye that fears “ to judge,” 
lest the beholder himself ‘be judged.” 
Awful are the lessons which the 
chequered state of supreme greatness 
reads to prince and people, when He 
that giveth law to monarchs abandons 
them to their native weakness ; sub- 
lime and inspiring the meed which his 
right hand bestows, when the crowned 
brow reflects the majesty of goodness, 
and the transitory sceptre is wielded 
in lowly emulation of the power di- 
vine, for the benefit of mankind. Of 
a truth it is a fearful thing to contem- 
plate the responsibilities which encir- 
cle every step of princes, in their lofty 





progress from acquired 
the cold and deserted 
they rest them with their fathers, and 
suddenly sink into an equality of con- 


sovereignty to 


grave, where 


dition with the meanest of their licges. 
For, are we not told, that ‘* from them 
to whom much has been given, much 
will be required ? ” 

Our selection of the present season 
of mourning the loss of his late Majes- 
ty George IV. for the task of review - 
ing the last hours of some few sove- 
reigns who have filled the English 
throne, carries its own justification 
with it; and direct the 
attention to scenes of departed grand- 


we reader’s 
eur, for the sake of the salutary admo- 
lessons are 
Ex- 
ample is the corporeal form which 


nitions which their varied 
so eminently adapted to convey. 


precept assumes; and if truth lays 
under contribution, 
she ever bears in mind, that from the 
cradle to the bier the paths of princes 
are beset by those who 


historical candor 


** Soothe every passion 
That in the nature of their lord rebels : 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
tenege, affirm, and turn their haleyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters.” 
Proceed we, with such forethoughts 


as these, to open the instructive re 
cord with the Norman Conqueror. 
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Wiuiam, dying at Rouen (Anno 
1087) in the 74th year of his age, 
however great and feared in his life 
time, was abandoned as soon as the 
breath was out of his body ; indeed, 
his corpse lay for three days quite 
neglected, his attendants minding 
more to provide for themselves than 
attend upon him; and so soon as he 
was dead, departed forthwith to their 
own dwellings. The servants and in- 
ferior officers also fled away ; and to 
double the baseness of their disposition, 
took with them whatsoever was porta- 
ble about the king; his armor, plate, 
apparel, household stuff, all things 
were held as lawful booty. Thus the 
dead body was not only abandoned, 
but left almost naked upon the ground. 
On the fourth day, William, archbi- 
shop of Rouen, bethought himself that 
it would be decent to convey the re- 
mains to the Abbey of Caen; howe- 
ver, though the order was given, not 
a follower was to be found who chose 
to undertake the duty of attending, or 
the cost of interring, the royal corpse, 
until Herlwine, a country squire, 
caused the body to be embalmed and 
adorned for funeral pomp, conveyed it 
to the mouth of the Sourme, and 
brought it to Caen. Even herea new 
fatality intervened to arrest the deco- 
rum and solemnity of the occasion, as 
if fate had never been weary of in- 
sulting the royal remains ; for ‘ there 
happening a fire just at their entering 
the town, the corpse was again wholly 
deserted, the company all running to 
quench the flames. After that was 
done, and the body was carried to the 
monastery, and ready to be buried, a 
gentleman of note, Anselm Fitzarthur, 
stands up, and with angry countenance 
forbids his burial in that place, claim- 
ing the ground for his inheritance ; 
whereupon William was forced to 
compound with him for an annual 
rent.”?> Such were the ‘* good old 
limes,”’ ** men esteeming a living dog,”’ 
adds our chronicle, ‘* more than a 
dead lyon ; and most ready to trample 
upon those dead which they feared 
most when they were alive.” 


His son and successor, Rurus, 


judgment, and well ordered affections. 


according to Hayward’s report, ‘* as 
he was hunting at Choringham in the 
New Forest, struck a deer lightly 
with an arrow, and stayed his horse to 
look after the deer, holding his hands 
before his eyes because the sunbeams 
dazzled his sight ; another deer cross- 
ing the way, Sir Walter Tyrrel shoot- 
ing at it too carelessly, or too steadily 
at the king, (!) shot him full in the 
breast, and killed him, the 2d of Aug. 
1110.” It fared somewhat better 
with his remains than with those of 
his parent: for the body being found 
in the forest by the country people, 
was buried, without pomp or ceremo- 
ny however, at Winchester; every one 
being too much occupied about his 
successor, to have time to follow an 
unbeloved sovereign to the grave. 

His brother, Henry, the first of 
that name, was one of the most ac- 
complished princes that has filled the 
English throne. The last days of 
this sovereign appear to have been 
tormented by dreams, which are said 
to have been so terrifying, ‘ that he 
would rise, take his sword, and act as 
if he would defend himself against 
some enemy.’ His death, which oc- 
curred in 1135, after a reign of five- 
and-thirty years, was occasioned bya 
surfeit of lampreys, at the castle of 
Lyons, near Rouen. ‘* His body was 
coarsely embalmed, being stuffed with 
salt, and wrapped up in ox hides ; 
after which it was transported to En- 
gland, and buried at Reading. He 
was of a graceful person, quick-sight- 
ed, brown hair, and a close set body, 
wherein was seated a mind of solid 

a 

SrerHeEn, his nephew, yielded as 
the price of his usurpation the first 
charter of privileges and _ liberties, 
which freed the English of arbitrary 
extortions and other grievances in- 
flicted by After 
dismissing his parliament, which he 
had called in 1154, “ to consult about 
the good of the nation,’ and meeting 
the Earl of Flanders at Dover, on his 
return he fell sick, and dying at Can- 
terbury within a few days, was buried 
in the abbey at Faversham. 


their sovereigns. 











Henry PLantacGeEnet, the nephew 
of Stephen’s predecessor, evinced him- 
self, throughout a reign of five-and- 
thirty years, a sovereign of right 
princely bearing, both in manners and 
conduct ; extorting affection from his 
lieges, and a high degree of confidence 
from the princes his contemporaries. 
Disposed as he was, by the feelings of 
his nature, to kindness and affection, 
and accustomed as he had been to the 
smiles of fortune, the ingratitude of 
his sons, combined with the weight of 
his declining greatness, ‘‘ broke his 
heart with grief and sorrow. Some 
few hours before he died, he sawa 
list of their names who had conspired 
against him with the king of France, 
and his son Richard; and finding 
among them John,” the darling of his 
affections, the unhappy father burst 
into expressions of the most agonizing 
despair, ‘‘ cursed his son’s and his 
own birth, and, in that fit of anger, 
departed the world,”’ at the castle of 
Chinon, near Saumur, and was, as he 
deserved, most honorably buried. 

The impetuous and lion-hearted 
Ricuarp entered upon his royal ca- 
reer, and within eleven years time 
finished it, with an act of violence; 
for, upon Henry’s demise, he kept 
the Seneschal of Normandy in fetters 
of thirty pounds weight, until he had 
paid him down thirty thousand pounds 
of French money, and afterwards set 
the seal to his own destruction, by 
claiming unjustly the whole of a trea- 
sure found by Vidamor, Viscount of 
Limoges. Upon Richard’s laying 
siege to Chalos castle, where he sup- 
posed the treasure to lie hidden, the 
garrison offered to surrender on con- 
dition that their lives should be spared 
to them; but he was so incensed 
against them, that he swore, sooner 
than grant them terms, he would hang 
them all. The siege being prosecut- 
ed, and Richard riding round the 
castle to discover the spot most suita- 
ble for an assault, Bertram de Gurdon 
shot a barbed arrow from the walls, 
and wounding him in the arm, he was 
carried to his quarters, from whence 
he directed the operations with re- 
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newed fury, took the castle, and put 
the whole of its brave defenders to 
the sword, excepting the individual 
who had wounded him. In the mean 
while the arrow, which does not ap- 
pear to have inflicted a mortal wound, 
was extracted with so unskilful a 
hand that it became the fatal cause 
of his death. After disposing of his 
estate, three parts of which he be- 
queathed to his brother John, and the 
residue to his domestics, he called for 
de Gurdon to be brought before him. 
“What hurt have I caused thee,’ 
said Richard, ‘* that thou shouldst do 
me this mischief?” ‘* Thou didst 
slay my father and two of my brothers 
with thine own hand,’’ de Gurdon 
answered, ‘‘and now, thou hast a 
design to slay me: take what revenge 
thou wilt upon my poor body; I will 
cheerfully endure any torture thou 
canst inflict, since I have slain thee 
who hast done such great and so much 
mischief to the world!” Richard’s 
generous nature was warmed into 
forgiveness by this manly confession ; 
he not only pardoned the offender, 
but commanded a hundred shillings 
to be presented to him; and with this 
act of grace expired. His body was 
interred at Fontevrault, at the feet of 
his father, his head was deposited at 
Rouen, and his bowels at Charron in 
Poictou. 

Lewis, the eldest son of the King 
of France, had been called in to the 
aid of the malcontent nobles of Eng- 
land, and was making great progress 
in his designs against the crown, when 
the death of Richard’s brother, Joun, 
the mean and odious victim of his 
own sordid passions, changed the 
menacing aspect of his country’s 
affairs. He was collecting an army, 
when the violence of his grief at the 
Joss of his carriage and treasures, 
which were washed away by the rising 
of the tide as they were passing by 
the shore from Lynn into Lincoln- 
shire, brought on a raging fever. 
This attack was aggravated by a sur- 
feit of peaches and new ale taken to 
excess at Swinshead Abbey, where 
he died on the 16th of October, 1216. 
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The report of his having been poi- 
soned by the monks of that monastery 
has never been traced to any credible 
source, 

We now approach the close of the, 
what was once accounted, longest 
reign known in the annals of Britain, 
—thatof Henry III. The death of 
his brother, Richard of Cornwall, 
King of the Romans, is conceived, 
together with the distracted state of 
the national affairs, to have hastened 
the departure of the aged monarch. 
«« After he had lived sixty-five years,” 
says one of his biographers, ‘* and of 
them reigned fifty-six and odd days, 
and lavished away an immense trea- 
sure, he resigned his breath to him 
that gave it, at Edmunsbury, in Suf- 
folk; was buried at Westminster, 
Anno 1272, and was happy in nothing 
so much as in the hopes of his eldest 
son, Edward. 

The enterprises finished, and the 
projects formed by his son, Enwarp 
I., were more advantageous to the 
solid interests of Britain than those 
undertaken in any preceding or sub- 
sequent reign. The conquest of 
Wales, the homage of Scotland, and 
the patriotism of Bruce, are embalm- 
ed in the memory of every student of 
our annals. He was on the point of 
entering Scotland, which had for the 
third time revolted against the oppres- 
sion of his instruments, when he sick- 
ened of a dysentery and died at Bo- 
rough-on-the-Sands, near Carlisle, on 
the 7th of July, 1307, being then in 
his sixty-ninth year. Being sensible 
of his approaching end, he made his 
Will, bequeathing 32,0001. towards 
the support of the Holy War; which 
done, he called in his nobles, caused 
them to swear fealty to his son Ed- 
ward, and left it as an injunction to 
that son, “to be gentle and kind to 
his subjects, dutiful to his mother, and 
loving to his. brethren; and not to 
take the crown, nor bury his body, 
until he had subdued Scotland—as- 
suring him that so long as his bones 
were with him he should not be 
quered.”’ 

The early influence of Gaveston’s 
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con- 
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dissolute companionship on the weak 
and wayward character of Epwarp 
or CAERNARVON, gave a sinister and 
calamitous turn to the transactions of 
his whole reign. Both the admoni- 
tions and example of his illustrious 
parent were set at nought; and his 
disobedience entailed his deposition 
from the English throne, after a tur- 
bulent career of twenty years, scarce- 
ly relieved by one solitary gleam of 
sunshine. To this cruel blow was 
added the anguish resulting from his 
consort’s infidelity and his imprison- 
ment at Killingworth, and subse- 
quently, in Berkeley Castle; where, 
in the presence of his brutal keepers, 
Berkeley and Maltravers, he was one 
day overheard thus discoursing with 
his sorrows :—‘‘ Alas! is my offence 
so great that it deserves nor pity nor 
assistance? Is human piety so whol- 
ly lost, that neither in child, wife, 
servant, or subject, appears the least 
expression of love or duty? Admit 
my errors inexcusable, wherein I will 
not justify myself nor accuse others ; 
though it has taken from me the glory 
of my former being, I am yet a father 
and a husband ; these titles are with- 
out the jurisdiction of fortune. If I 
be so, where is the affection and duty 
that becomes the child, and wedlock? 
—Am I unworthy to be seen? Iam 
then unfit to live, and will receive it 
as a well becoming pity, if my death 
may send me hence, from this so 
great a sorrow!’’ To the upbraid- 
ings here vented against him by one 
of his keepers, he replied with a 
broken, though indignant, spirit ; thus 
concluding, “ And, fellow, thou that 
takest so audacious and saucy a liber- 
ty to character thy Sovereign’s dispo- 
sition, which thou art bound to honor 
and not to question ;—know Edward’s 
heart is as free from thy base asper- 
sions as thine from truth or honesty !”’ 
—His wretched queen was, in the 
meanwhile, consenting to an act of 
blood, at which even the inhuman 
Berkeley recoiled. That guardian was 
supplanted by Gourney, a more pliant 
tool, who immediately removed the 
hapless monarch to CorfeCastle whence 
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straying with their captive from one 
spot to another for fear of plots, and 
having, by way of disguise, shorn his 
head with cold and putrid water in 
the open fields, while he sat upon a 
molehill, they brought him back to 
Berkeley Castle. Within these walls 
his miseries found a_ termination. 
The night before his death he supped 
heartily and went to bed betimes: 
scarcely were his heavy eyes locked 
in slumber, when his two assassins 
entered, and despatched him in the 
most brutal manner; and the horrible 
deed was revealed to all in the castle, 
by the shrieks with which the tortured 
Edward rent the silence of the night. 
‘Thus fell,’ writes the Viscount 
Faulkland, ‘‘ that unhappy king, Ed- 
ward IJ., who was son and father to 
two of the most glorious kings that 
ever held the monarchy of the Eng- 
lish nation. But his doom was regis- 
tered by that inscrutable providence 
of heaven, who, with the self-same 
sentence, punished both him and 
Richard II., his great grandchild, 
who were guilty of the same offences. 
The example of these two so unfor- 
tunate kings may be justly a leading 
precedent to all posterity.” 

The admirable character of Ep- 
warp III.’s domestic  govern- 
ment, and the prosperous conduct of 
his foreign wars, have invested the 
fifty years of his sway with an impe- 
rishable glory. Yet he had stepped 
over his parent’s corse to the English 
throne ; and the chastisement of pro- 
vidence was upon him in the hour of 





And why should I dream? 


his dissolution. ‘‘ At his last mo- 
ment,”’ says Daniel, ‘‘ when he stood 
most in need of attendants, though 
they did not of him, he was deserted 
by all: his concubine packing up all 
she could Jay her hands on, even to 
the rings off his fingers, left him ;— 
which, though a very bad example, 
and like such a woman’s, yet was 
imitated by his counsellors and atten- 
dants, who forsook him and left the 
room, where he lay dying, empty ; 
which a poor priest, who was passing 
by, observing, entered, and going to 
the King’s bed-side, whom he found 
sensible, he besought him to remem- 
ber his Saviour, and beg pardon of 
his offences (which none before would 
do), and so wrought upon him by his 
advice, that he resigned his last breath 
with many signs of a sound faith and 
hearty repentance, at his manor of 
Richmond (or Shene), June 21, A. D. 
1377, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age and the fifty-first of his reign. 
He was a Prince the best known by 
his actions; the soonest a man, and 
the longest that held so of any we 
read of.”’ 

Well may we exclaim, in commit- 
ting these melancholy passages to the 
reader’s meditation— 

*¢ What is the soul of greatness ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Creating fear and awe in other men, 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 
Than they in fearing ? 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage 


sweet, 
But poison’d flattery 2 O be sick, great great- 
ness, 


And bid thy ceremony give the cure!” 








AND WHY SHOULD I DREAM ? 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Anp why should I dream of the future ? 
And why should I mourn for the 
vast ? 
I'm FF or too old for the former— 
A little too young for the last. 


Iff had the brow of the lily, 

A cheek like the cloud of the morn, 
I then might be proud as a poet, 

And turn from the present in scorn. 


And if like the fruit in the blossom, 
Or honey within the bee’s cell, 


Hope yet had a place in my spirit, 
I'd dream—oh, how wisely and well! 


But the power of believing is over, 
And love into liking is grown ; 

And as of a voice in the distance, 
I hear but its echo alone. 


I have friends—and they vow that they 
love me 
Far better than praise or than pelf. 
I trust them to-day ; and to-morrow 
I leave to take care of itself. 
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Friendships. 


They promise—I bow and am thankful ; 
They fail to perform—I ne'er fret ; 
And thus disbelief in affection 
Oft saves one a terrible pet. 


Abroad in the world—like a shadow 
I pass, and am pass’d in my turn ; 

We're civil to-day—does it matter, 
To-morrow, whose civil or stern ? 


I hear lovers vow to each other— 

Like blossoms their silver words fall ; 
Why tell them of change or of folly ? 

If happy to-day—that is all. 


I see poets darting in splendor, 
Bright birds from the tropic of mind. 
Why mock at each self-deem’d immor- 
tal 
—To-day he is lord of his kind. 


And if the young sculptor in marble, 
And if the old chemist in gas, 

And if the young author on paper, 
Draw bills upon 'Time—let them pass. 


And if they are duly dishonor’d, 
Or light the old smoker's cigar, 
Will it injure the dust in the coffin ? 
The spirit that’s dwelling afar ? 


And yet there's an impulse within me 
That longs, tho’ my mind may condemn, 

For the fount and the flowers of the future ; 
Ah, what hath the future like them ? 


But can there grow cowslips and lilies 
Like those that I gather'd in youth ? 
With my heart in the depths of their blos- 

soms 


All steep'd in the d« w-drops of truth ? 


And can there rise spray from the fountain, 
‘Transparent as pearls in the sun? 
—Oh, no ! ‘tis a vision—a fable— 
I'll end in the strain I begun. 


I'll never more dream of the future, 
I'll never more sigh for the past 

I'm rather too.old for the former— 
A little too young for the last! 





FRIENDSHIPS. 


On first arriving in a town, I know 
nothing so detestable as letters of in- 
troduction; but luckily, though it is 
impossible to refuse them from your 
friends, there is not the least necessi- 
ty for presenting them. I have at 
this moment, I suppose, some scores 
of unknown acquaintances at the bot- 
tom of my trunk, whose fate I often 
pity in having no opportunity of se- 
curing the friendship of an individual 
so wonderfully recommended. A 
man ought always to form his own 
friends, and assuredly there is no 
such field for a crop of them as the 
coffee-room of an inn. There you 
may speak for half an hour to your 
neighbor on any subject you please : 
if you find him a profane swearer, or 
a hypocrite, or anything of that sort, 
treat him in with the silent 
contempt he deserves. But if you 
discover him to be one of the right 
kind, how easy it is to convert the 
distance of unintroduced acquaintance 
into the cordiality of old and well-ce- 
If you once dine 


future 


mented friendship. 
together in the same box, before you 
have demolished the last limb of the 
turkey, and sipt the last glass of the 
Madeira, his face is as familiar to you 


as your glove, and at the end of the 
evening, amidst the wreck of deviled 
bones, and the remnants of what once 


” 


was ‘fruit and flower,’’ opposite to 
you in a dim, mystic indistinctness, 
awful, and yet wonderfully beloved, 
you see sitting the chosen friend of 
your soul, whose name (which you 
never heard) you wonder you have 
forgotten—whose friends, home, pa- 
rentage and education, are to you 
mere objects of conjecture,—but who, 
in the abseuce of all collateral ties, as 
you swallow the last bumper to his 
health, is ‘‘dear as the ruddy drops 
which warm your heart.” 

Such friendships as these are gene- 
rally lasting. 
pride in finding you have not been 


You take a personal 


deceived in your choice, and he is 
endeared to you by being a friend 
entirely of your own 
Far different this from the feelings 
you entertain towards the friend of 
your friend. In this case his kind- 
ness appears to you to be scarcely 
voluntary, and you fancy it is less 
bestowed on you, yourself, 
than as the representative of the per- 
son who introduced you. You are 
assured that any one with the same 


acquisition. 






quasi 
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recommendation would be received 
with the same attention; and even 
the smiles of the ladies, though in 
the first instance falling on yourself, 
you fear may have been intended to 
**cannon”’ on your friend. You en- 
act the miserable part of the hat 
stuck on a pole, to which as much 
deference is paid as to the distant in- 
dividual who hung it there; but, in 
spite of all the kindness and hospitali- 
ty of those around you, you can’t 
help feeling all the time that if Ges- 
ler is deposed, the hat will sink from 
its high estate, and become a very 
ordinary, and by no means a favorite, 
beaver. To a man, who, like my- 
self, trusts to his own taste in the 
selection of his friends, Bath is an 
inexhaustible store-shop, where he 
may find them of all sorts and sizes, 
almost ready made. An _ universal 
philanthropy seems spread over all 
its inhabitants, and every county in 
England, Scotland, and the Emerald 
Isle, seems to send a deputation of 
the most warm-hearted and accessi- 
ble of its sons and daughters to the 
city of King Bladud. The ladies are 
winning beyond any ill-favored Bene- 
dict’s belief. The high cheek-bones 
of Aberdeenawa, the delicate brogue 
of Munster, and the pure red and 
white of Lancashire or Surrey, are 
all there—equally profuse of their 
smiles and kindness, and equally rea- 
dy to form a friendship to be ended 
only with their lives. Alas! that it 
is impossible to retain for any length 
of time the vantage ground of non-ac- 
quaintance! Few faces can stand 
the test of intimacy. Some tooth ab- 
sent without leave is discovered to 
the watchful observer in the negli- 
gence of the laugh, or some trait of 
temper contracts the marble brow, 
where to the unacquainted beholder 
good-humor ‘or solemn contempla- 
tion love to dwell.” And besides 
this advantage, unless you converse 
with the object of your admiration, 


you run no risk of having that admi- 
ration diminished by an exhibition of 
her colloquial defects. At night, in 
the pauses of conversation among 
the beaux esprits of the Divan, you 
can whiff your cigar, and raise a love- 
ly dream of the pure and delicate 
maiden you admired in the morning in 
the circus. No rude reality comes in 
the semblance of a silly question to 
destroy the magic of those rosy lips, 
no yacant stare dims the celestial love- 
liness of those deep blue eyes; but 
there she smiles upon you through 
the thin haze issuing from your gently 
breathing Havannah, clothed in all 
earthly beauty, like a goddess of the 
days of old, revealing herself to some 
favored worshiper, through the sha- 
dowing drapery of her ambrosial cloud. 
But short-lived and transitory is this 
blissful state of ignorance and admi- 
ration. By a variety of meetings, you 
cannot tell where,—by seeing her 
smile so often that at last you fancy 
she smiles on you,—by sitting in the 
same box at the play, and bowing to 
her cousin, with whom she is gene- 
rally to be found, you are surprised to 
discover, in spite of your efforts to 
remain ‘alike unknowing and un- 
known,” that you have met, and smil- 
ed, and cousined yourself into an ac- 
quaintance. Farewell, after that, to 
the long protracted and unheeded 
gaze,—farewell to the turn of admi- 
ration after you are past,—farewell to 
dream, and reverie and romance! Sad 
reality steps in, and overturns your 
‘* noble theories,’’—and the being that 
you painted as the inhabitant of some 
fairy bower, the creature who had 
been the object of your far-off wonder 
and veneration,—* too fair to wor- 
ship, too divine to love,’’ you are 
forced to confess resides on the second 
floor of a boarding-house in Pulteney 
Street, is solicitous about the color 
of a ribbon, and above all things else 
in the world is anxious to get married. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 


We copy the following interesting 
conversation with Lord Byron from 
the new work by the late Dr. Ken- 
nedy. 

«But since we have spoken of 
witches,” said Lord Byron, ‘* what 
think you of the witch of Endor? I 
have always thought this the finest 
and most finished witch-scene that 
ever was written or conceived; and 
you will be of my opinion, if you con- 
sider all the circumstances and the 
actors in the case, together with the 
gravity, simplicity and dignity of the 
language. It beats all the ghost- 
scenes I ever read. The finest con- 
ception on a similar subject is that of 
Goétthe’s Devil, Mephistopheles ; and 
though, of course, you will give the 
priority to the former, as being in- 
spired, yet the latter, if you know it, 
will appear to you—at least it does to 
me—one of the finest and most sub- 
lime specimens of human conception.” 

I smiled at the singular associations 
which brought such subjects together 
in Lord B.’s mind. I said, I agreed 
with him as to the first, though I had 
not before considered it in a poetical 
point of view; but the grandeur of 
the circumstances readily struck me 
when he pointed them out to me: but 
I was not able to judge of the latter, 
as it was sometime since I had look- 
ed at Madame de Staél’s work on 
Germany, where an abstract is given, 
and copious extracts are made from 
the work. ‘* The authoress praises 
it in very high terms; but,’ I said, 
‘© whether owing to want of taste or 
something else, I had never met with 
any conception of angels, whether 
good or bad, or devils, or witches, 
which conveyed an idea sufficiently 
high of the goodness of the one class, 
or of the wickedness of the other. 
Milton,”’ I said, ‘* appears to me com- 
pletely to fail in his angels. His 
good angels are very good, but they 
are a little insipid, and the bad angels 
excite more sympathy and less terror 
than perhaps he intended. The only 


fine conception of its kind is the Dia- 
ble boiteaux, at least it seems to me 
more original than any other sketch of 
a devil which I have seen.’’ 

«© Do you very much admire Mil- 
ton?’ asked Lord B. ‘** It would be 
heresy,’ I replied, ** to say that I do 
not admire Milton; and in sober ear- 
nestness I admire his talents as a poet, 
but I have no pleasure in the greater 
part of his Paradise Lost. The weak- 
ness of fiction is strikingly manifest 
to him who knows the simple majesty 
of divine truth, and he who is much 
impressed with the latter can have no 
enjoyment in seeing it rendered sub- 
servient to fiction.”? ‘I do not so 
greatly admire Milton myself,’’ said 
Lord B.; ‘* nor do I admire Cowper, 
whom so many people praise.” 
** Cowper happens to be my favorite 
among the poets,” I said; ‘ and he 
is so with a large class of people, and 
will continue to be so, in proportion 
as real Christianity spreads, for he 
has more of moral and divine truth in 
his poems than any other poet of his 
rank and poetical abilities. My ha- 
bits and studies do not lead me to 
read much poetry, and I am probably 
avery incompetent judge; but, like 
many others, I have read Cowper 
twice or thrice, and may read him 
oftener ; but though I have more than 
once resolved to read Milton, I have 
never fairly read him twice, but tired 
after reading different passages.” 

“Do you admire Shakspeare ? ” 
inquired Lord B. * By no means to 
that extent which is generally done.” 
*‘ Neither do I,’ said his lordship. 
*‘T lately met with an invective in 
the Eclectic Review against our poets 
in general, and in particular against 
Shakspeare, in which the critic, with 
that sternness and intrepidity of mind 
which brings to remembrance the 
magnanimity of the puritans, accuses 
all poets of having done little good in 
their generation to the cause of virtue 
and religion ; that their writings leave 
us nothing to admire, except the 
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mere eloquence and force of poetry, 
as their sentiments are often vicious, 
licentious and immoral; and with re- 
gard to Shakspeare, the admiration of 
the English for him, whether real or 
affected, approached to idolatry.”’ 

«© IT was pleased,” I added, “at the 
earnest and manly tone of the review- 
ers, so different from the insipidity 
and common-place style of many of 
that fraternity in modern times, al- 
though the passage was extracted in 
another review as a proof of modern 
fanaticism.” 

“© Pope,” said Lord B., “is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest of the 
English poets, and his merits are lit- 
tle understood by many.” I replied, 
that he was certainly one of the best 
versifiers in the language, but he was 
not a particular favorite of mine, from 
his vanity, and from the attacks which 
he had made on many of his friends ; 
neither had he clear views of religion. 

*¢ But,” said Lord Byron, “ if you 
read Spence’s Anecdotes, you will 
find Pope’s character placed in a 
clearer and more correct point of view 
than is often done; and that as a 
friend, as a son, and as a member of 
society, his conduct was not only un- 
impeachable, but in the highest degree 
ae: * * * +? 

«* But,” said Lord B., ‘* they have 
all mistaken my object in writing 
Cain. Havel not a right to draw 
the characters with as much fidelity, 
and truth, and consistency, as history 
or tradition fixes on them? Now, it 
is absurd to expect from Cain senti- 
ments of piety and submission, when 
he was a murderer of his brother, and 
a rebel against his Creator.” 

‘‘ That is true,” I replied, ‘ but 
they blame you, not for putting such 
sentiments in the mouth of Cain, but 
for not putting such sentiments into 
those of Abel and Adam as would 
have counterbalanced the effect of 
what Cain said. And they moreover 
urge, that the sentiments of Cain are 
carried too far, even to the height of 
blasphemy, and the effect of this is 
pernicious on many minds ; especially 
when no counterbalancing effect is 


produced from the sentiments of the 
other characters: and, that being the 
case, it is naturally inferred, that 
many of the sentiments belong not so 
much to Cain, as to vour lordship, 
and you have expressed them with all 
that force, vivacity, and energy, as 
coming from the heart. The subject 
was unhappy, but though, from what 
I know, I believe it would be impos- 
sible to expect from you as much 
strength and force in your expressions 
of piety as in those of doubt, and in- 
credulity, and daring murmuring, yet, 
it was a subject that required to be 
considered, whether such a work was 
calculated to be useful to yourself or 
others; and there is no doubt it has 
been the reverse, and will continue to 
be so. We know already that it has 
been productive of mischief.” 

«To myself it has,” said Lord B., 
‘for it has raised such an outcry 
against me from the bigots in every 
quarter, both in the church and out of 
the church, and they have stamped 
me an infidel without mercy, and 
without ceremony ; but I do not know 
that it has been, or ever can be, inju- 
rious to others.’’ 

‘«¢] can mention one instance, at 
least, of its mischievous effects, which 
was told me a few days ago by Colo- 
nel D.”? ‘ What is it?” inquired 
he. ‘Colonel D.,” I replied, ‘* read 
in one of the papers of a man in dis- 
tressed circumstances, who one even- 
ing brought Cain in his hand to a 
friend, and read some passages of it 
to him, in which doubts of immorta- 
lity, and of justice on earth, are ex- 
pressed—and desired his attention to 
what yousaid. Next morning he shot 
himself.’ Lord B. looked serious. 
«TI do not quote this,” I said, ‘as 
a justification of the man, who may 
have been driven to insanity before, 
and who might, in such a state, per- 
vert the writings of the best inten- 
tioned authors ; but surely everything 
of a dubious or equivocal nature 
should be avoided by every honest 
man, to prevent even the shadow of 
reason or occasion for the commission 
of evil.” 
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«In what work,” asked Lord B., 
*‘ did this fact appear?” «It was 
in the newspaper; whether true or 
false, I cannot say.”” ‘I am very 
sorry for it,’ he replied, ‘* whether it 
be true or false. Had I known that 
such an event was likely to happen, 
I should never have written the book. 
I would like to see the thing, and I 
shall ask D. about it.” 

I said, if he would permit me, I 
would take an opportunity of asking 
Colonel D. in what paper it was, and 
then tell his lordship, lest Colonel D. 
should imagine that I had used his au- 
thority unreasonably. 

«© ] certainly,’’ said he, “ never an- 
ticipated that the work would have 
been productive of evil ; and in draw- 
ing the character of Cain, I prose- 
cuted the conception of it which the 
Scriptures enable us to form of him, 
a daring unbeliever and blasphemer, 
and a vile murderer; nor can I con- 
ceive why people will always mix up 
my own character and opinions with 
those of the imaginary beings which, 
as a poet, I have the right and liberty 
to draw.” 

** They certainly do not spare your 
lordship in that respect ; and in Childe 
Harold, Lara, the Giaour, and Don 
Juan, they are too much disposed to 
think that you paint in many instances 
yourself, and that these characters 
are only the vehicles for the ex- 
pression of your own sentiments and 
feelings.”’ 

‘* They do me great injustice,”’ he 
replied, ‘“ and what was never before 
done to any poet.’”’—* But,” I said, 
‘although it may be carried too far, 
is there not, at least, some foundation 
for the charge? Virtue and piety 
are qualities of too insipid a nature to 
excite a vivid interest in the minds of 
too many readers; and in order to 
produce effect and impression, beings 
of high talents and evil dispositions 
may be drawn by the poet as well as 
figured by the painter; but unless 
care is taken in drawing some good 
qualities, in which a noble and virtu- 
ous mind must feel delight, the infe- 
rence will be against the poet, if he 


seems unable or unwilling to draw 
anything but that which is bad, howe- 
ver lofty the qualities and actions. 
Don Juan, as far as I have understood 
from the extracts in the reviews, has 
no counterbalancing effect in bringing 
forward good and virtuous characters, 
nor by the punishment of the wicked ; 
but the hero goes on, prosperous and 
uncontrolled, from one vice to ano- 
ther, unveiling and mocking at the 
crimes and vices of mankind.”’ 

** Even in this work,” said Lord B., 
«*T have been equally misunderstood. 
I take a vicious and unprincipled cha- 
racter, and lead him through those 
ranks of society whose high external 
accomplishments cover and cloak in- 
ternal and secret vices, and I paint 
the natural effects of such characters; 
and certainly they are not so highly 
colored as we find them in real life.”’ 

«¢ This may be true ; but the ques- 
tion is, what are your motives and 
object for painting nothing but scenes 
of vice and folly?”’—* To remove 
the cloak which the manners and max- 
ims of society,’ said his lordship, 
‘*throw over their secret sins, and 
show them to the world as they really 
are. You have not,’’ added he, 
‘* been so much in high and noble life 
as I have been; but if you had fully 
entered into it, and seen what was 
going on, you would have felt convinc- 
ed that it was time to unmask the 
specious hypocrisy, and show it in its 
native colors.”’ 

‘¢ My situation,” I replied, “ did 
not naturally lead me into society, 
yet, I believed, before the publication 
of your book, that the world, espe- 
cially the lower and middling classes of 
society, never entertained the opinion 
that the highest classes exhibited mo- 
dels of piety and virtue; nay, from 
circumstances, we are naturally dis- 
posed to believe them worse than they 
really are.”’ 

«It is impossible you can believe 
the higher classes of society worse 
than they are in England, France, 
and Italy, for no language can suffi- 
ciently paint them.”’—“ But still, my 
lord, granting this, how is your book 
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calculated to improve them; and by 
what right, and under what title, do 
you come forward in this undertak- 
ing t’’—** By the right,”’ he replied, 
** which every one has who abhors 
vice united with hypocrisy. ’? — 
*«¢ Then,” I added, “ he that teaches 
others should be pure himself; and 
as your lordship belongs to that class, 
you cannot complain if they examine 
your own conduct to see if your lord- 
ship has a right to become a reform- 
er. From what I have seen of Don 
Juan, I cannot perceive that morality 
is much inculcated in it; or that vice, 
united with hypocrisy, is held up to 
abhorrence. On the contrary, it is 
a pure, unvarnished display of vice, 
and in language by no means calcu- 
lated to render the Don odious, or the 
subject odious, to any mind unfortified 
by sound principles.” 

** It is the plan,” said his lordship, 
**to lead him through various ranks 
of society, and show that wherever 
you go vice is to be found.” ‘* This 
is a fact already known,’’ I replied ; 
«‘and it has also been known by ex- 
perience, that no satire, however wit- 
ty, poignant, or just, ever did any 
good, or converted, as far as I have 
heard, one man from vice to virtue. 
Neither Horace, nor Juvenal, nor 
Persius, could stop the torrent of vice, 
and folly, and crime, which inundated 
Rome, and which finally overthrew it, 
notwithstanding all the declamations 
of these satirists. Nor have I heard 
that Donne’s or Pope’s satires ever 
effected any good. Your language is 
not so gross as that of Juvenal or 
Persius, yet this is owing to the man- 
ners of the times ; and while your sa- 
tire is useless, it will call down on 
your head the exclamations both of 
the virtuous and the vicious: of the 
former, because they do not perceive 
in you the proper qualifications of a 
reformer of morals, nor believe that 
you have adopted the means calculat- 
ed to promote such an object, but 
rather the reverse; while the latter 
will naturally hate him who unmasks 
those vices—more particularly if he 
be stained with any himself.” 

‘* But it is strange,”’ he answered, 
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‘that I should be attacked on all 
sides, not only from magazines, and 
reviews, but also from the pulpit. 
They preach against me as an advo- 
cate of infidelity and immorality, and 
I have missed my mark sadly in hay- 
ing succeeded in pleasing nobody. 
That those whose vices I depicted 
and unmasked should cry out, is na- 
tural,—but that the friends of religion 
should do so, is surprising ; for you 
know,”’ said he smiling, ‘ that I am 
assisting you in my own way as a 
poet, by endeavoring to convince 
people of their depravity ; for itis a 
doctrine of yours—is it not 1—that the 
human heart is corrupted ; and there- 
fore, if I show that it is so in those 
ranks which assume the external marks 
of politeness and benevolence—having 
had the best opportunities, and better 
than most poets, of observing it—am I 
not doing an essential service to your 
cause, by first convincing them of 
their sins, and thus enabling you to 
throw in your doctrine with more 
effect 7” 

«This is a very ingenious turn 
which your lordship has given to the 
question, but it will not do. The 
heart of man is viler than you, with 
all your talents, can describe, and the 
vilest actions are often committed in 
secret by those who maintain a fine 
character externally. All this is true. 
But you have not conciliated these 
unhappy persons to yourself, nor to a 
new mode of life : you have not shown 
them what to do. You may have 
shown them what they are, but you 
have neither shown them by precept, 
nor by example, the proper remedy. 
You are like a surgeon, if I may use 
a simile from my own profession, who 
with diabolical delight tears the old 
rags, ointments, and bandages, from 
the numerous wounds of his ulcerated 
patients ; and, instead of giving fresh 
remedies, you expose them to the air, 
and disgust of every by-stander— 
laughing, and smiling, and crying out, 
how filthy these fellows are.” 

«But I shall not be so bad as 
that,’ said Lord Byron. ‘* You see 
what a winding up I will give to the 
story.” I replied, “I shall be glad 
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to see any winding up which can have 
the effect of remedying the pernicious 
consequences of the first part of the 
work. But the best way,’’ I added, 
‘of remedying this, is for your lord- 
ship to study Christianity, now that 
you time, and the matter 
pressed upon you, and then you will 
know and feel what is right ; and when 
exhibited your 
conversion, your attempts at reforma- 
better 


1s 


have is 


you have proofs of 


tion will be received and more 


successful.”’ 
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‘¢ But what would you have me to 
dot” asked his lordship. ‘* I do not 
reject the doctrines of Christianity ; I 
want only sufficient proofs of it to 
take up the profession in earnest ; and 
I do not believe myself to be so bad a 
Christian as many of those who preach 


against me with the greatest fury— 
many of whom I have never seen nor 
injured. They furnish the suspicion 


of being latent hypocrites themselves ; 
else why not use gentler and more 
Christian means 1? ”’ 





PLEIAD. 


[The Plate in the present number of the Atheneum is a beautiful illustration of the following 


extract from * The Lost Pleiad, 


Barnard. 


by L. E. L., lately republished in this city by C ottons & 
The quotation represents the fate of Cyrene after her desertion by Prince Cyris.] 





"Twas the red hue of twilight’s hour 
That lighted up the forest bower, 
Where that sad Pleiad look’d her last. 
The white wave of his plume is past ; 
She raised her listening head in vain, 
To catch his echoing st« p 
Then bow’'d her face upon her hand, 
And once or twice 
ander’d beyond their white command, 
And mingk d with the waters clear 
"Tis said that ever from that day 


again: 


a burning tear 


W 


Those waters canght their diamond ray. 
—The evening shades closed o'er the sky, 
The night winds sang their melody : 
They seem'd to rouse her from the dream 


That chain’d her by that lonely stream. 
She when first the starry lyre 

green wave with kindling fire ; 
” sang they, “to thy place :” 
The Pleiad gazed, then hid her face. 
Slowly that lyre while they sung,— 
Alas ! there is one chord unstrung. 

It rose, until Cyrene’s ear 

No longer could its music hear. 

She sought the fountain, and flung there 
The crown that bound her raven hair ; 


came 
Tinged the 
* Come, sister, 


rose 


The starry crown, the sparkles died, 
Darkening within its fated tide. 
She sinks by that lone wave : ’tis past ; 
There the lost Pleiad breathed her last. 
No mortal hand e’er made her grave ; 
Sut one pale rose was seen to wave, 
Guarding a sudden growth of flowers, 
Not like those sprung in summer hours, 
But pi ile and drooping ; each appears 
As if their only dew were tears. 
On that sky lyre a chord is mute : 

Haply one echo yet remains, 
To linger on the poet’s lute, 

And tell in his most mournful strains, 
—A star hath left its native sky, 
To touch our cold earth, and to die ; 
To warn the young heart how it trust 
To mortal vows, whose faith is dust ; 
To bid the young cheek guard its bloom 
From wasting by such e arly doom ; 
Warn by the histories link’ ‘d with all 
That ever bow’d to passion’s thrall ; 
Warn by all—above—below, 
By that lost Pleiad’s de »pth of woe, 
Warn them, Love is of heavenly birth, 
But turns to death on touching earth. 








ANDREW 


A TALE OF MY 


DAWSON. 


COUNTRY SIDE. 


*€ Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight sidrophel, 
That deals im destiny’s dark counsels, 


And sage opinions of the moon sells.’ 


°—-HuDIBRAS. 





In a remote parish of Scotland, situ- 
ated on the frontiers of the Highlands, 
there died, about fifty years ago, old 
Andrew Dawson, a reputed sorcerer. 
His history is rather remarkable ; he 

60 , ad series 
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was, as far as I am aware, the last of 
his kind, in that part of the country 
at least, who, by reason of their own 
pertinacity, joined to the ignorance 
and superstition of their assailants, 
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underwent persecution. The charac- 
ter too of his sorceries (if they may 
be so called) is noticeable, as it illus- 
trates how a gewgaw of folly’s cap, 
after it has long ceased to be worn 
by authority or respected by fashion, 
may be employed as a_ successful 
means of eliciting from the vulgar 
mind deference and profit. For we 
shall afterwards see, that the leaven 
of his practices was derived from the 
far-famed doctrine of signatures, once 
so prevalest in medicine, and the re- 
membrance of which, long after know- 
ledge had exploded the leading prin- 
ciples of the grand folly itself, per- 
plexed medical inquiries, as the bane- 
ful effects of a noxious drug continue 
to sap the foundations of the consti- 
tution, notwithstanding the removal 
of the pollution. How, in the mean- 
derings of time’s current, the influence 
of this singular doctrine should have 
been borne to an obscure individual 
in a remote district, is a question 
fraught with interest and difficulty. 
But to our tale. 

Fortune had smiled on the early 
endeavors of Dawson. To amelio- 
rate by honest industry the lot in 
which he had been cast, his paternal 
acres yielded him enough—’tis a pret- 
ty word that “ enough,” and the wise 
have said that happiness has graven it 
on her seal; but this our hero knew, 
or rather, considered not. Encouraged 
by success, he embarked in new spe- 
culations, but adversity was the bitter 
fruit of his ambition. Unforeseen 
disasters pressed upon him, while 
inclement seasons and insolvent debt- 
ors added new wings to his calamities. 
Bankruptcy followed, and his jackall 
factor first snatched, then poinded, 
then rouped. A few short years from 
the commencement of bis adversity 
saw him expelled from the home of 
his fathers, and obliged to seck a 
place ‘‘whereon to lay his head” 
’*mid the heathy wilds of his native 
parish. He sunk not, however, under 
the accumulated load of misfortunes 
piled on his devoted head; but after 
recovering from the first shock of his 
calamities, he raised himself a hut, 
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which the wrecks of his estate sup- 
plied with furniture, while the kind- 
ness of his neighbors procured him 
other necessaries. Tiring soon of 
this dependence on the good-will of 
his friends, he announced his inten- 
tion, as the advertisements have it, of 
entering on the practice of medicine. 
His mother had been said by her neigh- 
bors to be “‘a canny wife.” Her 
enemies, it is true, when they spoke 
of her skill, shook their heads, and 
looked a thousand things to the dis- 
credit of the aged dame. On the 
report of his mother’s powers having 
devolved on him, Dawson, in the days 
of his prosperity, had been consulted, 
but it was rather regarding the issue 
than the cure of disease ; his sagacity 
was universally admired, and _ his 
judgments reverenced; and it was 
this general confidence in his skill 
that suggested to him the idea of 
commencing medicine. It required 
but a little tact to ingratiate himself 
in the esteem of his already admiring 
neighbors; nor is the unlimited con- 
fidence which was placed in his as- 
sistance at all to be wondered at. 
Patients flocked to him from all quar- 
ters; yet, though many subjected 
themselves to his care, little was 
known of the remedies he employed, 
and the mysterious manner in which 
he administered them undoubtedly 
enhanced their value. Frictions, 
indeed, were the only sensible means 
of relief he used, during the employ- 
ment of which he chanted, or rather 
muttered, an unintelligible catch. It 
would be tiresome to enumerate his 
cures and his failures, aye, as tiresome 
as the details of an Arctic voyage, 
made saleable by being cratnmed with 
the bearings of icy capes, and the 
latitudes and longitudes of frozen 
inlets. During the first period of his 
successful career, he was regarded 
with a superstitious awe, which ap- 
proached to fear; but custom soon 
divested him of this attribute of such 
importance to his consequence. He, 
however, by no means suited himself 
to this alteration of opinion, but be- 
came every day more reserved and 
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haughty. This conduct engendered 
dislike, and envy at his prosperity 
fanned the flame into hatred—his ruin 
was earnestly desired by many, and 
the means to accomplish this were 
sedulously sought for. These were 
not long wanting. A report at first 
propagated itself of strange and un- 
earthly sounds being heard proceeding 
from his hut, and the midnight wan- 
derer remarked light peering through 
his narrow window, when every other 
ingle in the parish was extinguished. 
A certain quaint laconic mode the 
doctor, as he was called, had of ex- 
pressing himself, strengthened not a 
little the suspicions that were afloat 
to his disparagement ; but what seem- 
ed to place beyond all doubt his 
league with the powers of darkness, 
was his paying, at certain changes of 
the moon, visits to the Fairies’ Knowe. 
On this Fairies’ Knowe were the re- 
mains of a Druidical Temple ; it was 
indeed a Palmyra in the desart— 
grass-grown, while all around was a 
dreary expanse of heath. One might 
have imagined that it still retained 
the fertility conferred on it by the 
“red rain’? of the Druidical rites; 
for in the centre of the stony circle 
stood a rocking-stone, on which was 
placed the object of justice. If the 
uncertain stone moved, the already 
crowned victim was immolated on 
the spot—if it remained motionless, 
he was acquitted. This ground was 
still deemed unhallowed by the com- 
mon people, and many were the tales 
of terror of which this spot was the 
scene. The visits of our unfortunate 
hero to the Knowe were repeatedly 
watched, and thus confirmed. This 
was quite sufficient to constitute what 
is technically called a fama clamosa ; 
and a charge of sorcery being pre- 
ferred against him, he was summoned 
to answer the charge before the kirk- 
session, a court in whose hands for- 
mer superstition has placed the taking 
This 
summons Dawson, by his absence, 
contemn ; 
times it was repeated; as often was 
excommunication 


cognizance of such offences. 
seemed to three several 


it unattended to; 
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was in consequence fulminated against 
the sorcerer; and no appeal being 
made to a superior court, the sen- 
tence, by the accused’s silence, seem- 
ed to be well merited. 

The ecclesiastical ban appeared 
for a long while to sit very lightly on 
our hero’s shoulders ; he was as cheer- 
ful as he was wont, and his moral 
habits were regular, with the single 
exception of church attendance. His 
time was divided between the culti- 
vation of a small piece of garden- 
ground, gained by his own exertions 
from the surrounding wastes, and his 
patients, who seemed to be of Para- 
celsus’ mind, that it was quite proper 
to consult Satan when good spirits 
refused to be communicative. Age, 
however, stole apace upon the sorce- 
rer; nor was he able by his arts to 
retain his firmness and his flexibility 
of purpose. Disease, too, the pioneer 
of death, had found entrance to his 
lonely cot, and rudely chastened to 
submission its proud and obstinate 
inhabitant. An interval of ease suf- 
fered him to express a wish to be 
reconciled to the church. The kirk- 
session were disposed to listen favor- 
ably to this proposal ; they had deem- 
ed their own conduct harsh, but 
knowing well the consequences of 
such an avowal, they, though with 
reluctance, rejoiced at the prospect of 
once more penning in their fold this 
stray sheep. After a little delay, our 
applicant was informed that the sen- 
tence would be removed, provided he 
divulged to the session his secrets. 
This was a sore trial, but at last he 
submitted, and a day was appointed 
for shriving him. 

The important day arrived, and the 
poor old man stood before the congre- 
He still preserved some in- 
once 


gation. 
dications of the pride which 
laughed to scorn ecclesiastical fulmi- 
nations, and he had much the look of 
a wavering convert. He was asked 
by the minister the reasons why the 
sentence of excommunication should 
be annulled. Inreply he spoke near- 
ly to the following effect :—* There 
was a time I little thought I should 
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be called upon to gie sic an explana- 
tion—or that, when called upon, I 
should reply to it; but age and sick- 
ness baith warn me that it is time to 
make my peace with man. I canna 
bear that I should go out o’ this warld 
wicked, though it be wi’ a curse on 
my head. I canna think on the ill 
name which will remain after this 
weak frame is consumed, without a 
sigh ; and when I think on the unhal- 
lowed and nettle-grown grave, far 
apart from a’ that is human, my heart 
fails me, and the tears stand in my 
auld een. May be I’m doited; but 
surely there can be nae good in tor- 
menting myself langer, so ye shall 
hear a’ the witchcraft that ever I 
practised.”? He then pulled from his 
pocket three pebbles, and explained 
that in all diseases of the head he 
employed the first stone, which in its 
outline bore a rude resemblance to 
that part of the body. In diseases of 
the heart he used the second, which 
was shaped, not artificially, however, 
like that organ. The third, which he 
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used in diseases of the kidneys, was 
also in its shape somewhat similar to 
the viscus of which it was the signa- 
ture. In all other respects they ap- 
peared common quartz pebbles. He 
added, that he enveloped the stones 
in flannel, and, by rubbing, commu- 
nicated their healing power to the 
diseased part. As to his wakes and 
nocturnal wanderings, he admitted 
that they were merely a means of 
captivating the ignorant, and height- 
ening the mystery with which super- 
stition had invested him. Such was 
the burthen of his confessions. They 
were deemed satisfactory, and the sen- 
tence of excommunication being revok- 
ed, he was again admitted to partici- 
pate in all the pleasures of a Christian. 

His death happened six months 
after this event. He sleeps among 
Christians. The sorcerer’s grave 
was for a long while pointed out; 
but now he is scarce remembered, 
and in a few years he will share the 
lot which the beloved of fame alone 
escape, and be forgotten. 





PROFESSOR PORSON. 


Tue circumstance of Mr. Porson’s 
marriage with a sister of his friend 
Mr. Perry, a widow, is another proof 
of his eccentricity, as regards the 
mode of his deciding on this important 
step. The professor was not supposed 
to be likely to commit matrimony, 
and especially a marriage of inclina- 
tion. One night, however, while he 
was smoking his pipe at the cider-cellar 
in Maiden Lane, his favorite haunt, 
with my brother (says Mr. Gordon), 
they had called fora second go, when, 
addressing his companion, he said, 
** Friend George, do you not think 
the widow L n an agreeable sort 
of personage as times go?”’ throwing 
outa huge volume of smoke. An affir- 
mative nod and a compliment to the 
lady was the reply. ‘In that case 
you must meet me at St. Martin’s in 
the Fields to-morrow morning at 
eight o’clock,”’ rejoined the other; 
and so saying, and finishing his go, 
he threw down his reckoning and re- 





tired. My brother, who knew his 
man well, though not a little astonish- 
ed, determined to attend to the invi- 
tation ; and at the hour fixed repaired 
to the church, where he found the 
professor and the fair widow attended 
by a female friend, with the parson 
and his clerk. The license being 
produced, the ceremony (a very short 
ene) took place, when the parties 
separated, the bride and her friend 
retiring by one door, and Porson and 
his man by another. It appeared 
that the alliance which had just taken 
place had been time on the 
tapis, but the lady objected, without 
her brother’s approbation ; on this 
point, however, the Greek was im- 
moveable, and the widow, well know- 
ing his temper, at length gave her 
consent to the clandestine step. My 
brother now urged him to declare his 
marriage to Mr. Perry, who he could 
not doubt would be speedily recon- 
ciled, though perhaps hurt that he 


some 
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had not been consulted ; but the pro- 
fessor would not listen to this advice, 
and they parted,—my brother being 
determined that Mr. P. should not be 
kept in the dark, the more especially 
as he had been an accessory to the 
deed. In a few hours, however, the 
Benedick entered in his best para- 
phernalia, viz., his black satin nether 
garments and ruffled shirt, which he 
only wore on 
** Friend George,” 
for once take advice (which I seldom 
do, as you know), and hold out the 
olive-branch, provided you will ac- 
company me to the ‘Court of Lan- 


solemn occasions. 


said he, ‘* 1] shall 


caster ;’ you are a good peace-ma- 
ker.” They got into a_hackney- 
coach, and found Mr. Perry at home. 
The bridegroom was presented, made 
a speech, aad though his friend’s 
amour propre was not a little blessé, 
a reconciliation soon took place, a 
few intimate friends were summoned 
‘on the spur of the occasion,” a 
handsome dinner was served, and an 
apartment was provided for the newly 
married couple. It caused no small 
speculation among the Greeks, what 
could induce the professor to marry, 
and in so mysterious a manner. Poor 
Mrs. Porson did not live long to enjoy 
her new honors; within a year after 
the event her health began to decline, 
and before two had expired she was 
In her bro- 
ther she had found a father for her 
children, 
provided for. 


consigned to the grave. 
whom he educated and 
She was a good-tem- 
pered and an amiable person, and the 
professor treated her with all the 
kindness of which he was capable. 
He continued to reside with Mr. 
Perry until her death, when he again 
returned to his kennel in the Temple. 
His professorship did not produce him 
above 150/. a-year; he was too idle 
lectures 
which he had commenced on taking 
the chair, though with the most flat- 
tering prospects of advantage to the 


to continue the course of 


public and his own emolument ; but 
he did not, it would appear, like a 
college life, and at the end of a couple 
of years he bade adieu to his alma 
mater, and returned to his customary 


habits, and the society of his friends 
in the metropolis. He had for many 
years been subject to severe attacks 
of spasmodic asthma, which frequent- 
ly reduced him to the lowest state of 
debility. On 


neither took medicines nor consulted 


these occasions he 
physicians, and he made no secret 
that he had a sovereign contempt for 
both. Starvation was his mode of 
treatment, but unfortunately, like all 
obstinate men, he carried his system 
too far. In a severe attack, which 
continued longer than usual, his bed- 
maker became alarmed, and offered 
him some light food, which his sto- 
mach rejected, debilitated by long 

It is supposed that he was 
himself alarmed at this symptom, for 
the same day he crawled towards the 
city ; but whither his steps were di- 
rected was never known. Exhausted 
with this little exertion, he dropped 
on the pavement in Ludgate Hill, 
speechless, and with but small signs 
of life. He was carried to a neigh- 
boring apothecary’s shop, and a sur- 
geon summoned to his assistance, 
who opened a vein, but scarcely any 
blood flowed. It was evident that 
the attack was apoplectic. Every 
usual remedy was resorted to, but 
with little good effect: he continued 
speechless. 


fasting. 


On examining his pock- 
ets, a note was found from his friend 
Dr. Raine, which identified the person 
of the invalid, and the abode of his 
friend, who, being apprised of his 
state, instantly flew to his assistance, 
and he was removed to his house; 
but the lamp of life was fast ebbing, 
for after continuing in a stupor for 
twenty-four hours, he expired, seem- 
ingly without pain or feeling. Ona 
post-mortem examination, it was as- 
certained that his system of starvation 
had hastened his end ; for having fast- 
ed so long, his stomach had entirely 
lost its tone, and could no longer per- 
form its functions, It is melancholy 
to reflect that a man endowed with 
such extraordinary powers of mind, 
should have sacrificed his life to an 
obstinate whim, founded on no _ prin- 
ciple of common sense or sound rea- 
soning. 
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THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 
Cuaprter III. 





*‘ There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet, 

That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They both must heave, or cease to beat. 

There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 

That, when they part,—they part—oh, no! 
They cannot part,—these souls are one.”——-BYRON. 


I was now approaching seventeen, 
when an important letter arrived from 
Mr. Elton and Mr. Serape, my two 
guardians, directed to Dr. Singleton. 
The substance of this letter I might 
have foreseen, but did not at the time 
expect: and something like a tremble 
passed over my frame, when my ve- 
nerable instructer called me into his 
study to make me the communication 
it contained. In a word, I was in- 
formed that these gentlemen were 
anxious that I should immediately 
make choice of one of the so-called 
learned professions, as they had de- 
termined on my removal to college 
before the commencement of the en- 
suing session. 

To part from Anna Singleton as the 
exile parts from his native shore—to 
change the current of thoughts flowing 
all so deeply in one channel—to cut 
asunder the gordian knot, which, never 
to be untied, linked my heart to its 
only real enjoyments—how could my 
spirit bear to think of this? The blow 
was a staggering one to all my deeply 
cherished ideas of happiness ; yet cir- 
cumstances, hemming me around, had 
brought me to a precipice that could 
not be avoided ; and I must either fly 
into open rebellion, or plunge into the 
gulf of misery. 

Had a youth, almost ignorant of the 
circumstances in which he had been 
left, told his friends that he had re- 
solved to pass through life an idler, he 


might have incurred the imputation of 


Junacy, without much blame on their 
parts; what then was I todo? The 
communication of my decision was 
required in a fortnight; and my irre- 
solution may be easily conceived, as I 
had never seriously turned my mind 
to the subject. 


Dr. Singleton, observing my con- 
fusion, besought me with much friend- 
ly earnestness to consider seriously the 
request of my guardians, which, he as- 
sured me, appeared to him to be dic- 
tated solely by a sincere regard for 
my welfare. The letter containing 
the requisition was addressed to my 
preceptor, not to myself—a circum- 
stance which I can now readily ex- 
plain from the known deference which 
they must have observed me pay to all 
the opinions of Dr. Singleton, but 
which, at the time, I regarded as lit- 
tle better than a mark of disrespect 
and insult. ‘*Am I such a simpleton,” 
thought I, ‘as to be considered in- 
capable of taking by myself a step 
which must be resolved on by the 
very meanest and most abject of man- 
kind ; and on the verge of manhood 
am I not able to walk but in leading 
strings? And my answer is to be 
conveyed also through Dr. Singleton ? 
Why,” thought I, ‘‘should they not 
hear my determination from my own 
lips? They treat me as a boy, yet 
call on me to act the part of a man.”’ 

How distracted were my thoughts 
between the desolate idea of tearing 
myself from Anna Singleton and en- 
tering into new habits and new scenes 
of life. Everything around me as- 
sumed atenderer and more endearing 
aspect. Never did the woods and the 
streams appear so beautiful as now, 
when I felt I must soon leave thei 
forever. My heart bled and was 


breaking within me, though pride kept 

me silent; but when I looked in the 

face of Anna Singleton, who smiled 

unconscious of my doom, while pre- 

senting me with a cataution at the, 
garden door, I felt my reason tottering 

on the brink of insanity. 
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Two or three days passed over in 
complete irresolution, but at length I 
felt the dismal necessity of bringing 
my thoughts to bear on the point. 
Law—could I think of such fora profes- 
sion? Alas! how opposed to the ha- 
bitudes of my mind. Was my life to 
be spent in debate and wrangling, in 
fomenting instead of healing the quar- 
rels of society? Was I to make the 
distribution of justice a trade, and to 
lose the sense of right and wrong over 
musty papers and parchments? Toa 
disposition like mine, the slavery of 
Siberia were incomparably preferable 
to such a lot. Divinity I did not 
choose, because nature never destined 
me for an orator, and because public 
speaking would have been a trial, an 
exposure, a suffering, insupportable to 
my too sensitive nerves. Medicine I 
preferred, not because I had any par- 
ticular bias to the study, but because 
it was a grave, gloomy profession, 
connected with all that is heart-deso- 
lating and mournful—with the decay 
of the body and the mind—with the 
mutability of this earthly state—the 
nonentity of all worldly enjoyments— 
in a word, as not uncongenial to the 
habitual tone and temper of my spirit. 

Mournful is the memory of pleasant 
days ; and considering the transitori- 
ness of all our pleasures, it scarcely 
appears to me in the light of a para- 
dox, that even our joys here are sor- 
anXie- 
ties—being mere sun-bursts, momen- 
tary in their duration, in the gloom of 
existence, and leaving behind them a 


rows—being sought after with 
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life-long memory of painful and una- 
vailing regret. Perhaps I never felt 
the intoxication of love in a more in- 
tense degree than when the day of 
my separation from Anna Singleton 
had almost arrived. There was no 
friend to whom I could impart my 
feelings, and to give me sweet counsel 
in return. I was, as it were, alone in 
the world ; the last leaf dangling from 
the November tree. Yet, even in 
woe, there is a species of enjoyment, 
especially if passion is the source of 
affliction ; and, accordingly, a name- 
less feeling of luxury was linked with 
‘my silent suffering and intense.”’ 

The year, having passed its zenith, 
was now mournfully declining into the 
sunless days, and long, boisterous, 
dreary nights of October; and as I 
wandered about the fading woods, 
dreaming of nothing, save her I was 
about to forsake, perhaps forever, 
everything seemed in conspiracy to 
add to my melancholy gloom. The 
ripe rustling corn had been cut down 
and carried to the farm-yard; and 
yellow, withering leaves, whirling 
through the abandoned fields, spoke 
prophetically of decay. The skies 
had put on the solemnity of earth; 
and frequent showers fell from the 
heavy clouds. Here and there, as I 
beat up against the winds in my 
lonely rambles, might be seen the 
sportsman, prowling over the sterile 
wastes with his gun and dog; while 
ever and anon the piping note of the 
widowed partridge mingled with the 
sighing breezes. 
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*¢ Fruit of all kinds, in coat 


Rough or smooth rind, or bearded husk or shell, 


I sather.’ 


Causes and Fffects—We have ob- 
scured our intellects, and benumbed our 
feclings, by making use of words that, 
strictly spe aking, as we too fre quently em- 
ploy them, have no meaning. We talk of 
causes and effects, as 
quite plain in their signification to the 
slenderest capacity. As expressing facts 
deduced from our observation of the laws 
of Nature, this phraseology may be allow- 


words of course, 


able; but when we have observed two or 
more facts in a certain, constant connexion 
with each other, and have remarked the 
order of their priority, we are as far as ever 
from furnishing, either to the judgment 
or the imagination, any light as to the 
reason of such connexion. ‘The motions 
of a grain of sand conform to certain laws 
which we have observed upon, and to this 
conformity we give a name ,—attraction 5 
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but we know as little about the nature of 
this attraction as the unprotected child 
hurt by the fall it What 
are, therefore, causes, are 
nothing more than determinations of the 
Deity ; which, as founded in infinite wis- 
dom, may be uniform and unchangeable in 
their nature. If, I put into the 
earth a seed, “ it may be of wheat 
or other grain,” and trace 

cle 
to its complet my 


extracted fro: 


has occis oned. 


denominated 


therefore, 

ch ine 
some the mira- 
of vegetation from its commencement 
when L observe it has 
earth matter 
i¢ht, and of a 


the clemer 


1 tle hundreds 
of times its 
totally dis 
whence 
tially different, throughout, 
a number of connected but I dis- 
cern no cause beyond the will of the Dei- 
ty. In like if | the pur- 
poses, for which this crop of grain is evi- 
dently designed, namely, for food, and 
when, becoming such, it is, by quite as in- 
explicable a process, partly converted into 
an animal substance, and becomes a por- 
tion of myself, L again discern effects, but 
no causes beyond the will of the Deity. 

What's in a name 2—At the Winchester 
assizes, on Tuesday, an action for slander 
was brought by (the) Vain against (the) 
Weak. There was little between them, 
and the damages were fixed at one far- 
thing. 

A remarkable Animal. —tit's a good sign 
o’ a dog when his face 
ter’s. It’s: ’ up 
in his master’s een, to discover what he’s 
thinkin’ on; and then, without the word 
or wave o’ command, to be aff to execute 
the wull o’ his silent thocht, whether it be 
to wear sheep or to rng doon deer. Hee- 
tor got sae like me, afore he dee’d, that I 
remember, when I was owre lazy to gang 
to the kirk, I used to send him to tak my 
ylace in the pew, and the minister never 
om the difference. Indeed, he ance asked 
me neist day what I thocht o’ the sermon ; 
for he saw me wonnerfu’ attentive amang 
a rather sleepy congregation. Hector and 
me gied ané anither sic a look, and I was 
feared Mr. Paton wud hae observed it; but 
he was a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ 
auld man—a very Nathaniel without guile, 
and jaloused naething ; though baith Hec- 
tor and me was like to split, and the dog, 
after laughin’ in his sleeve for mair than a 
hundred yards, could stand’t nae langer, 
but was obliged to loup awa owre a hedge 
into a potatoe field, pretending to hae 
scented partridges.—Ettrick Shepherd. 

Cement.—The late invasion of Algiers 
by France, has made us acquainted with a 
cement employed in the public works of 
that city, which bids fair to be of consider- 
able importance. It consists of two parts 
of wood ashes, three of lime, and one of 
sand. This compound, which is called by 
the Moors tabbi, is mixed with oil, and af- 
terwards becomes su hard as to endure 


Wh we 
tnilar to 


rature 

from 
it springs, and for pury sen- 
[may notice, 
effects, 


manner, regard 


grows like his mas- 


proof he’s aye glowerin 
I 


every change of the weather better than 
marble 

Large Stamford Raffles, 
in describing a journey beyond Bencoolen, 
il The 


Wus a gigantic 


Flowe r—s r 


says most Important discovery 
vhich Lean hard- 


Iv atte pt to give anything like 


flower, of 
a just de- 
the largest and 
the world, and 
ry other, that | know 


scription 5 if is) perhaps 
most magnificent Hower in 


is so distine yn eve 


not to what Lean compare it. Its dimen- 


sions will astonish you it measured across 


from the extremity of the petals rather more 


the ineh- 
stimated to contain 


and the 


en pounds,” 


than a yare nectarium was nine 


es Wiad s deep- t 
a galion i a half of water; 
weig the whole flower, fitt 
But the whole veget 


on a 


the creation 

“ There 
i he Malayan 
forests than the grandeur of the vegetation : 
the 
and trees, contrasts strikingly 
stunted, and, I had almost said, pigmy 
vegetation of England, Compared with 
our forest-trec 8. your largest oak isa 
dwarf. Here we have 
entwining 
pended for more than a hundred feet, in 
girth not less than aman’s body, and many 
much thicker; the trees seldom 
hundred, and generally approaching a hun- 
dred and sixty to two feet im 
height. One tree that we measured was, 
in circumference, 


ible part « 


is here 


vnihcent s ile 
1 


s nothing more striking in 


magnitude of the flowers, creepers, 


with the 


mere 
creepers and vines 
larger trees, and hanging sus- 


under a 
hundred 


nine yards! and this is 
nothing to one T measured in Java.”’ 
Metallic ANoy.—It is stated inthe Indus- 
triel Brurelles, that a very superior alloy 
the construction of pumps, be 
formed of 


and one of 


for may 
zine, 
from 
the proportions employe din this ¢ ountry, 
but better calculated to prevent 
corrosion. 

Bread.—Baron Ferrusac states, that there 
are in Paris 500,000 persons who subsist 
chiefly on bread, and that an increase in 
the price of this article, at the rate of one 
halfpenny per day, makes a difference in 
the year of 9,125,000 francs. 

NEW 

In the press—Mothers and Daughters, 
a Tale of the Year 1230, 3 vols.—The 
Alexandrians. A Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 
—The Revolt of the Angels, and the Fall 
from Paradise, an Epic Drama. By Ed- 
mund Reade Esq., author of Cain the 
Wanderer.—The Heiress of Bruges, a 
Tale, by the author of Highways and By- 
ways.—Stories of American Life. By 
American Writers: Edited by Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford.—The Midsummer Medley 
for 1°30, a Series Tales and 
Sketches. By the of Brambletye 
House —The Persian Adventurer, forming 
a Sequel to Kuzzilbas! ty J. B. Fraser. 
—A new edition of the Bible is announced, 
with Hlustrations by J. Martin, and under 
the immediate patronage of the King. 
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